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BLOCKADE  RUNNING  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR, 


And  the  Effect  op  Land  and  Water  Transporta¬ 
tion  ON  THE  Confederacy. 


By  Francis  B.  C.  Bradlee. 


Among  the  Southern  politicians  who  were  by  Northern 
historians  and  students  held  to  blame  for  the  sectional 
policies  finally  resulting  in  the  Civil  War  of  1861-66,  the 
name  of  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina  stands  out 
most  prominently.  The  history  of  the  movement  towards 
secession  is  a  part  of  the  story  of  this  man’s  life  and 
influence.  Very  rarely  has  any  section  been  as  completely 
under  the  dominancy  of  one  mind. 

Calhoun  was  a  constitutionalist,  but  he  also  obeyed  a 
greater  power  than  the  Constitution — the  necessity  of 
preserving  the  society  of  which  he  was  a  part.  His 
strength  lay  in  believing  in  the  wisdom  and  righteousness 
of  the  Southern  social  organization.  Although  his  name 
has  been  anathema  for  years  to  most  Northerners,  the 
present  writer  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  Calhoun’s 
remarkable  ability  to  look  to  the  farthest  consequence  of 
every  question,  more  especially  his  forecast  of  our  present 
social  and  labor  troubles,  revealed  in  an  account  of  a 
two  hours’  conversation  recorded  by  Horace  Binney  in 
1834 ;  “  .  .  .  The  poor  and  uneducated  are  increasing ; 

there  is  no  power  in  a  republican  government  to  repress 
them  ;  their  numbers  and  disorderly  tempers  will  make 
them  in  the  end  efficient  enemies  of  the  men  of  property. 
They  have  the  right  to  vote,  they  will  finally  control  your 
elections,  and  by  bad  laws  or  by  violence  they  will  invade 
your  houses  and  turn  you  out. 


(1) 
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“Education  will  do  nothing  for  them  ;  they  will  not 
give  it  to  their  children ;  it  will  do  them  no  good  if  they 
do.  They  are  hopelessly  doomed  as  a  mass  to  poverty, 
from  generation  to  generation;  and  from  the  political 
franchise  they  will  increase  in  influence  and  desperation 
until  they  overturn  you. 

“The  institution  of  slavery  cuts  off  this  evil  by  the 
root.  The  whole  body  of  our  servants,  whether  in  the 
family  or  in  the  field,  are  removed  from  all  influence  upon 
the  white  class  by  the  denial  of  all  political  rights.  They 
have  no  more  tendency  to  disturb  the  order  of  society 
than  au  overstock  of  horses  or  oxen. 

“They  have  neither  power  nor  ambition  to  disturb  it. 
They  can  be  kept  in  order  by  methods  which  a  republican 
government,  as  well  as  a  monarchical  or  a  military  one, 
can  apply.  They  have  no  jealousy  of  the  other  class,  nor 
the  other  of  them. 

“They  never  stand  on  the  same  platform  with  the  white 
class.  They  only  require  supervision  and  domestic  dis¬ 
cipline  to  keep  them  in  good  order ;  and  such  means  are 
easily  applied  and  become  normal  in  the  state.  The  white 
class  is  therefore  left  to  pursue  without  apprehension  the 
means  they  think  best  to  elevate  their  own  condition. 
Slavery  is  indispensable  to  a  republican  government !  1 
(The  exclamation  marks  are  the  author’s.)  There  cannot 
be  a  durable  republican  government  without  slavery.” 

Another  point  the  author  would  like  to  make,  one 
which  Northern  historians  seem,  many  of  them,  to  have 
passed  over,  is  as  follows  :  In  the  early  accounts  of  the 
Civil  War  those  at  the  head  of  the  Confederate  Govern¬ 
ment  were  quite  often  referred  to  as  “The  Conspirators”, 
meaning  that  there  had  existed  for  some  years  prior  to 
the  war  a  deeply  laid  plot  hatched  by  prominent  poli¬ 
ticians  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  for  the  formation 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Most  modern  writers 
realize  the  ridiculousness  of  the  accusation,  yet  one  is 
surprised  to  find  how  strongly  it  persists  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  after  the  election  in  1860  of 
President  Lincoln,  an  understanding  soon  came  among  the 
Southern  leaders  that  then  was  the  best  time  to  found  a 
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Republic  of  their  own  ;  but  if  evidence  were  needed  to 
show  that  the  seceding  States  did  not  contemplate  a  war 
of  coercion,  the  result  of  a  deeply  laid  plot,  no  more 
conclusive  reason  could  be  presented  than  the  defenseless 
condition  of  the  coast  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  intelligent  men  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs  would  have  plunged  their 
States,  unprepared,  into  so  unequal  a  war.  However  well 
assured  they  may  have  been  of  the  right  of  a  State  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union,  or  however  strong  may  have 
been  their  convictions  that  separation  from  the  Northern 
States  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  their  own  States,  they  would  surely  have 
deferred  the  practical  assertion  of  the  right  of  secession 
until  some  adequate  preparation  had  been  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  independence.  The  South  had  no 
navy  and  almost  no  means  of  building  one  up  of  sufficient 
strength  in  time  to  be  of  any  avail  in  the  defence  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  of  seacoast — a  seacoast  which  was  practi¬ 
cally  undefended,  and,  therefore,  at  the  mercy  of  a  hostile 
naval  power.  Thus  the  capture,  in  November,  1861,  of 
Port  Royal,  South  Carolina,  by  the  land  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  commanded  respectively  by  General 
Burnside  and  Flag  Officer  Du  Pont,  was  a  most  serious 
blow  to  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Once  Port  Royal,  with  its  excellent  harbor,  in  the  per¬ 
manent  control  of  the  Union  navy,  it  meant  the  end  to 
much  prospective  blockade  running,  so  vital  to  the  South¬ 
ern  cause ;  for  that  part  of  the  coast  is  penetrated  and 
intersected  by  innumerable  bays,  tortuous  rivers,  creeks, 
and  bayous,  which  were  navigable  by  steamers  of  consid¬ 
erable  capacity  and  draft.  What  the  retention  of  Port 
Royal  by  the  Confederates  would  have  meant  to  their 
cause  is  easily  understood  by  the  fact  that  for  a  few 
months  after  its  capture  by  the  Union  navy,  and  before 
the  officers  commanding  the  various  blockading  craft 
became  familiar  with  the  intricate  coast,  several  small 
blockade  runners,  bearing  valuable  cargoes  of  arms,  mili¬ 
tary  stores,  etc.,  and  taking  back  cotton,  actually  slipped 
through.* 

*See  official  reports  of  varioas  naval  officers;  Official  Government 
Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  6. 
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The  loss  of  the  two  forts  at  Hilton  Head,  the  key  to 
Port  Royal,  is  one  of  the  many  bitter  Civil  War  contro¬ 
versies,  its  bibliography  would  fill  a  good-sized  bookcase. 
One  of  the  dreadful  results  of  a  “Brother’s  War”  was 
revealed  here  by  the  fact  that  the  Confederate  troops 
were  commanded  by  Brigadier  General  Thomas  F.  Dray¬ 
ton,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families 
of  South  Carolina,  while  his  brother.  Commander  Percival 
Drayton,  U.  S.  N.,  commanded  the  “Pocahontas”,  one  of 
the  attacking  fleet.  Although  attached  to  the  South  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  consanguinity  and  friendship.  Com¬ 
mander  Drayton  chose  to  sever  them  all  rather  than,  in 
his  opinion,  to  prove  faithless  to  the  Government  to 
which  he  had  sworn  allegiance,  and  to  which  he  consid¬ 
ered  himself  bound. 

Take  into  consideration  the  dreadful  plight,  the  high 
moral  courage  required  by  those  many  Southern  army  and 
navy  officers  who  remained  true  to  the  Union  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  is  it  hard  to  agree  with  the  author  who 
thinks  these  gentlemen  have  never  received  one-tenth  of 
the  praise  due  them  ? 

After  a  distinguished  record  during  the  war,  Captain 
(he  had  been  promoted)  Drayton  died  suddenly  in  Wash¬ 
ington  City,  in  August,  1865.  In  order  to  illustrate  the 
bitterness  then  existing,  which  the  present  generation 
cannot  realize.  Captain  Drayton’s  funeral  had  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  his  naval  friends,  for  his  family,  although  com¬ 
municated  with,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.* 

Another  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  Civil  War 
was  the  ruthless  and  needless  plundering  by  Union  troops, 
growing  worse  as  the  war  lasted.  Plundering  is  the  ad- 
juct  of  any  and  every  war,  but  much  of  it  during  what 
was  called  “the  late  unpleasantness”  appears  to  have  been 
winked  at  by  those  in  authority ;  other  Union  leaders 
prevented  it  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  “History  of  the  First 
Massachusetts  Cavalry”,  by  Brevet  Colonel  B.  W.  Crown- 
inshield,  U.  S.  y.,  an  uncle  of  the  present  author : 

“The  Confederates  bad  to  abandon  all  this  part  of 
South  Carolina  very  hastily,  and  Beaufort,  a  very  pretty 

*Diary  of  Gideon  Welles,  Yol.  II,  p.  353. 
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town,  which  had  been  a  favorite  resort  of  the  rich  South 
Carolinians  at  all  times  of  the  year,  was  so  hastily  deserted 
that  the  houses,  on  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
troops,  contained  all  the  furniture,  and  even  stores,  which 
they  had  when  their  Southern  residents  occupied  them. 
Many  of  these  were  large  and  elegant,  probably  the  finest 
in  the  South. 

“Even  the  food  was  left  on  the  tables,  ready  to  be 
eaten.  ...  As  one  of  the  unpleasant  consequences  of 
war,  the  houses  were  more  or  less  plundered.  In  some 
cases,  where  general  officers  or  their  staffs  occupied  them, 
they  were  protected.  Such  as  had  not  that  good  fortune 
soon  showed  the  result  of  their  unfortunate  situation. 
Between  the  negroes  and  undisciplined  troops  much  van¬ 
dalism  resulted. 

“The  day  after  the  regiment  arrived  ...  an  officer  of 
the  regiment  entered  a  handsome  residence  on  the  river, 
walked  into  the  parlor,  and  stood  facing  a  large  mirror. 
While  he  was  looking  at  it  a  soldier  came  in  behind  him 
and  threw  a  brick  at  the  mirror,  breaking  it  in  pieces. 
The  floors  of  this  house  were  littered  with  books,  articles 
of  clothing,  broken  furniture  and  letters.  .  . 

The  events  narrated  above  took  place  in  Beaufort  in 
January,  1862.  The  1st  Massachusetts  Cavalry  was 
thought  an  exceptionally  well  disciplined  regiment,  being 
considered  in  that  respect  almost  on  a  par  with  the  regu¬ 
lars.  Part  of  the  regiment  served  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  for  some  time  one  company  was  detailed  as 
General  Meade’s  escort.  If  that  was  what  a  well  disci¬ 
plined  regiment  was  allowed  to  do,  the  “feats”  of  the  less 
well-regulated  bodies  of  troops  may  be  imagined  without 
any  difficulty. 

The  failure  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  to  achieve 
its  independence  is  attributed  by  the  average  person  to 
loss  of  battles.  Never  ending  controversies  rage  to  this 
day  regarding  the  non-success  of  this  or  that  campaign, 
particularly  the  one  which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Gettys¬ 
burg,  when  it  really  seemed  as  if  the  South  were  within 
a  stone’s  throw  of  founding  a  second  republic  upon  this 
continent. 

To  the  student  of  history,  however,  the  failure  of  the 
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“Lost  Cause”  was  quite  as  much  the  result  of  underlying 
economic  conditions  and  a  vicious  financial  policy,  as  the 
non-success  of  its  military  leaders. 

Turning  to  the  Union  side  of  the  war,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  navy  has  never  received  the  credit  properly  due 
it.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  vital  battles  of  New 
Orleans,  Mobile  Bay,  etc.,  the  success  of  which  were 
entirely  due  to  the  navy,  consider  for  an  instant  what 
would  have  happened  to  the  North  if,  the  blockade  of  the 
Southern  coast- — from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  the  Rio 
Grande  in  Texas,  nearly  three  thousand  miles  in  length, 
and  some  of  it  being  of  the  worst  and  most  dangerous 
coast  line  in  the  world — had  not  been  successful?  Sup¬ 
posing  that  the  blockade  had  been  loose  and  inefficient, 
that  instead  of  slowly  but  surely  strangling  the  Confed¬ 
eracy  to  death,  it  had  permitted  cargoes  of  arms,  military 
stores,  food,  and  even  recruits  from  foreign  countries,  to 
pass  ? 

The  South  could  have  kept  on  fighting  indefinitely ;  the 
“Peace  Party”  at  the  North,  always  powerful  in  influence 
and  numbers,  would  have  been  immensely  strengthened. 
France  and  England  would  probably  have  been  led  to 
recognize  the  government  of  Jefferson  Davis,  which  of 
course  would  have  meant  its  success. 

The  South  was  purely  an  agricultural  country,  its 
wealth  consisting  chiefly  of  land  and  slaves.  Mines  and 
manufactures  hardly  existed.  Its  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  were  far  behind  those  of  the  North,  and  its  cities, 
with  the  exception  of  New  Orleans,  Charleston  and 
Savannah,  of  comparatively  slight  importance  as  trade 
centres.  The  States  against  which  the  Confederacy  waged 
war  comprised,  roughly  speaking,  two-thirds  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  population.  The  North  was  industrially  much 
more  advanced,  its  manufactures  were  vastly  more  exten¬ 
sive,  its  urban  population  more  numerous,  its  trade 
more  advanced,  its  transportation  system  more  highly 
developed, — in  a  word,  its  resources  were  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  those  of  the  South,  and  were  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reasons  of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Confederate 
Government. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  this  inherent  weakness,  it  has 
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often  been  affirmed  by  well  informed  historians,  one  of 
the  principal  ones  being  tbe  Confederacy’s  own  Vice- 
President,  the  late  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  that  if  the 
South  had  not  from  the  beginning  pursued  a  vicious 
financial  policy,  it  would  have  achieved  its  independence 
in  spite  of  all  obstacles. 

The  first  session  of  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the 
Confederate  States  lasted  until  March  16tb,  1861.  At  the 
outset  the  Congress  was  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
providing  ways  and  means.  The  newly  established  Con¬ 
federacy  was  about  to  begin  a  war  tbe  dimensions  of 
which  none  could  foresee.  However,  the  need  of  a  large 
revenue  was  patent  to  all.  Numerous  donations  by  indi¬ 
viduals,  corporations  and  churches,  are  mentioned  in  1861, 
consisting  of  money,  food  and  clothing  for  the  army.  Of 
coui'se  no  great  dependence  was  put  upon  donations  as  a 
source  of  government  revenue.  The  Provisional  Congress 
at  once  authorized  the  first  Confederate  loan,  the  so-called 
15-million  loan  of  February  28th,  1861. 

Other  loans  and  taxes  followed  quickly,  one  upon 
another,  and  then,  like  all  new  governments,  that  of  the 
Confederacy  proceeded  to  flood  the  country  with  millions 
of  dollars  of  paper  money,  which  rapidly  became  worth¬ 
less.  Towards  the  end  of  the  war  it  took  sixty  dollars  in 
Confederate  currency  to  buy  a  breakfast  at  an  ordinary 
hotel,  and  from  five  to  seven  hundred  dollars  to  purchase 
a  pair  of  boots. 

The  criticism  of  this  utterly  unreliable  financial  policy  was 
that  the  Confederate  government  should  have  obtained  con¬ 
trol  of  the  entire  supply  of  cotton  within  its  borders  and 
shipped  it  to  Europe,  which  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
blockade  might  have  been  accomplished,  as  will  be  seen 
further  on,  without  much  difficulty  or  loss.  Once  landed 
on  the  other  side,  the  cotton  could  have  been  used  not 
only  with  a  view  to  coercing  the  foreign  powers  into 
recognizing  the  Southern  Confederacy,  but  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  the  value  of  its  paper  money  at  par,  and 
also  of  deriving  a  large  revenue  from  the  anticipated  rise 
in  the  price  of  '‘King  Cotton”,  as  that  staple  was  then 
called. 

Though  some  of  the  leading  newspapers  and  politicians 
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urged  such  a  stupendous  commercial  enterprise  upon  the 
government,  it  was  not  favored  by  the  administration. 
When,  in  1862-63  and  ’64,  cotton  had  reached  enormous 
prices  in  England,  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Christopher  G.  Memminger,  was  loudly  blamed 
for  not  having  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  seized 
and  exported  all  obtainable  cotton,  which  he  could  have 
l)Ought  at  seven  cents  a  pound  with  notes  or  bonds.  The 
friends  of  the  administration  thought  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  Mr.  Memminger  to  have  found  the  requi¬ 
site  number  of  ships  at  short  notice  to  carry  the  cotton 
abroad,  but  when  it  is  seen  how  easily  an  enormous  fleet 
of  blockade  runnere  was  got  together  later,  when  the 
blockade  was  infinitely  closer,  this  argument  does  not 
entirely  hold  good. 

Later  on,  it  would  seem  that  still  another  method  was 
open  to  the  Confederate  government  to  secure  the  stability 
of  its  finances  and  furnish  its  armies  with  proper  arms 
and  equipments.  One  of  the  best  known  Confederate 
loans  was  that  known  as  the  “Cotton  Loan”  of  $15,000,000 
floated  in  London  and  Paris,  principally  by  Erlanger  and 
Co.,  French  bankers,  early  in  1863. 

What  one  of  the  mo.st  practical  men  in  the  South 
thought  might  have  been  accomplished  b}'  this  loan  cannot 
be  better  expressed  than  by  quoting  fi'om  “The  War 
Between  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy”,  by  Gen.  William 
C.  Oates,  C.  S.  A.  General  Oates  commanded  an  Alabama 
regpment  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  served  as  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress  from  1880  to  1894,  and  was  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Alabama  for  two  years  after  that.  His  book, 
although  well  known  in  the  South,  has  not  had  a  wide 
circulation  in  the  (iorth. 

“Why  was  not  a  sale  of  Confederate  cotton  bonds  made 
to  England  and  France  in  1861  or  1862,  or  at  an  earlier 
date  than  March,  1863?  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  book,  ‘The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government’,  fails  to 
give  any  account  of  it  if  such  effort  was  made.  .  .  .  The 
security  of  the  bonds  was  an  obligation  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  Government  to  deliver  cotton  at  the  ports  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  Savannah,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston,  if 
the  country  was  at  peace,  or  if  at  war  at  points  in  the 
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interior  within  ten  miles  of  a  railroad  or  navigable  river, 
free  of  all  charges,  except  of  one-eighth  of  one  cent  per 
pound  export  duty. 

“Each  bond,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  was  converti¬ 
ble  at  its  nominal  amount  into  cotton  to  be  delivered  as 
above  stated,  at  the  price  of  six  pence  sterling  per  pound 
of  cotton,  or  about  twelve  cents.  The  bonds  were  sold 
at  ninety  per  cent,  and  ex-President  Davis  says  in  his 
book,  'The  loan  soon  stood  in  the  London  market  at  five 
per  cent  premium.  The  amount  asked  for  was  three 
million  pounds  ($16,000,000).  The  amount  of  applica¬ 
tions  exceeded  fifteen  million  pounds.’ 

“Why  on  earth  did  he  not  sell  to  them  all  the  bonds 
they  wanted  at  the  high  prices  offered  and  use  the  gold 
obtained  to  stop  the  depreciation  of  Confederate  notes, 
the  inflation  of  prices,  and  have  gold  to  aid  in  carrying 
on  the  war  and  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  Confederacy? 
When  the  day  came  for  their  payment  there  need  not 
have  been  any  shortage  in  cotton  with  which  to  pay  the 
bonds,  and  if  there  had  been,  the  stringency  would  not 
have  been  so  great  as  were  the  needs  of  the  armies  and 
Government  for  good  money  at  that  date.  If  in  1863 
the  bonds  were  at  a  premium,  why  were  they  not  saleable 
in  1861-62  at  par  or  at  a  premium  when  the  Confederacy 
still  had  a  good  credit? 

“Why  would  not  that  course  have  given  it  credit  on  a 
gold  basis  to  prosecute  the  war  and  maintain  its  existence  ? 
Mr.  Chase  told  the  writer  in  1868  that  when  he  was  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  he  watched 
closely  the  course  of  Mr.  Memminger,  the  Confederate 
Secretary,  with  fear  and  trembling,  least  he  might  make 
the  cotton  of  the  South  the  basis  of  credit  and  thus  secure 
the  sinews  of  war  in  Europe.” 

The  successful  financial  management  and  good  credit 
of  the  United  States  abroad  contributed  far  more  than  is 
generally  supposed  to  the  final  victory  of  their  cause. 
President  Lincoln  declared  the  Southern  coast  blockaded 
south  of  North  Carolina  on  April  19tb,  1861,  and  eight 
days  later  extended  the  blockade  to  the  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  coasts.  When  first  announced,  many  well 
informed  persons  at  home  and  nearly  every  one,  including 
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the  highest  naval  authorities,  abroad,  considered  that  the 
blockade  could  not  possibly  be  rigorously  enforced,  and 
that  it  would  result  in  what  is  known  as  a  “paper  block¬ 
ade”,  which  that  doubtful  science  known  as  “International 
Law”  does  not  consider  binding. 

The  Navy  Department  of  the  United  States  in  this  very 
early  stage  of  the  war  was,  also,  in  a  disorganized  condi¬ 
tion,  due  to  many  resignations  of  Southern  officers  and 
other  causes,  to  be  noticed  later,  and  so  for  some  time 
hardly  in  a  condition  to  properly  enforce  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
proclamation. 

In  1861  the  total  fleet  of  the  United  States  consisted 
of  but  42  ships,  carrying  655  guns  and  about  7600  offi¬ 
cers  and  men.  Out  of  this  total  several  ships  were  what 
is  known  as  tenders  and  storeships,  quite  a  few  were  the 
old-fashioned  sailing  sloops  and  frigates,  and  so  practically 
useless  for  blockading  duty. 

Many  years  of  peace,  with  a  small  navy  like  the  one 
kept  up  by  our  country,  together  with  the  lack  of  any 
law  compelling  the  retirement  of  superanuated  or  ineffi¬ 
cient  officers,  had  resulted  in  utter  stagnation  of  the  per- 
sonel  when  the  Civil  war  broke  out  For  a  long  while 
preceding  it  there  had  been  in  the  United  States  Navy  a 
complete  lack  of  those  inducements  which  infuse  life  into 
a  military  service.  There  was  little  hope  of  promotion, 
and  the  navy  list  was  encumbered  with  the  names  of 
many  elderly  gentlemen  who  might  have  fought  gloriously 
during  the  war  of  1812,  but  had  long  since  bade  farewell 
to  any  hope  of  advancement  Some  of  the  younger  offi¬ 
cers  had  sought  temporary  service  in  the  mercantile 
marine,  many  had  outlived  their  usefulness,  and  lieuten¬ 
ants  on  the  verge  of  fifty  years  of  age,  with  large  families 
of  children,  had  to  employ  all  their  faculties  to  feed  them. 

The  Confederates  doubtless  considered  all  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  when  hostilities  began.  With  all  ports  of 
shelter  closed  against  the  Federal  navy,  and  storms  con¬ 
tinually  raging  along  the  coast,  they  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  a  blockade ;  as  quoted  from  a  private  letter  written  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  printed  in  the  New  York  Illustrated 
News  for  June  15th,  1861 :  “We  are  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  very  pleasant  spring,  and  are  now  as  quiet  as  a  brood 
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of  chicks  under  the  parent’s  wings.  For  all  that,  how¬ 
ever,  our  head  men  are  not  asleep.  Everything  is  going 
on  nicely.  You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  ‘Old  Abe’  has 
blockaded  our  port. 

“A  nice  blockade,  indeed.  On  the  second  day  a  British 
ship,  the  ‘A.  and  A.’,  ran  the  gauntlet  and  got  in  safe. 
She  leaves  in  a  few  days  with  a  snug  freight  of  $30,000. 
To-day  two  vessels  passed  safely  in,  both  British,  I  un¬ 
derstand.  A  captain  told  me  that  one  of  them  can  carry 
more  cotton  than  the  *A.  and  A.',  and  that  she  is  engaged 
at  five  cents  a  pound,  which  will  give  a  freight  of  $35,000 
to  $40,000. 

“Don’t  you  wish  you  had  a  hundred  ships  for  one 
voyage?  You  might  become  your  own  insurer  with  im¬ 
punity.  I  have  perhaps  a  better  opportunity  of  sending 
letters  to  you  than  you  have  to  me,  for  every  day  some 
one  leaves  here  for  the  West,  and  I  have  only  to  give  the 
letter  to  be  dropped  in  some  abolition  post  office*  and  it 
will  gain  its  destination,  and  unless  you  have  the  same 
chance  (which  I  doubt)  you  may  write  a  dozen  letters  and 
none  come.” 

In  May,  1861,  the  Confederate  Government  sent  Major 
Caleb  Huse  and  Captain  James  D.  Bulloch  (the  latter  an 
uncle  of  the  late  President  Roosevelt),  to  Europe,  on  a 
mission  to  buy  arms,  ammunition,  equipments,  etc.,  for 
the  army  and  navy.  Captain  Bulloch  was  also  given  the 
authority,  as  “Naval  Agent  of  the  Confederate  States”, 
to  buy  and  fit  out  suitable  vessels  for  the  Southern  navy. 
He  was  successful  beyond  anticipation,  and  his  efforts 
resulted  in  the  well  known  “commerce  destroyers”  “Ala¬ 
bama”,  “Florida”,  “Shenandoah”,  etc. 

They  are  often,  in  fact  generally,  referred  to  by  North¬ 
ern  historians  as  “privateers”,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  so 
G^^ll  them,  for  they  were  regularly  commissioned  ships  of 
war,  although  the  “Alabama”  and  “Shenandoah”  never 
once  visited  any  port  of  the  Confederate  States. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Major  Huse,  the 
Confederate  “army  agent”  in  Europe,  was  a  native  of 

*The  United  States  mail  service  to  and  from  the  Sonthem  Con¬ 
federacy  was  suspended  in  May,  1861,  by  order  of  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  Montgomery  Blair. 
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Massachusetts,  having  been  appointed  to  West  Point  from 
that  State.  He  graduated  seventh  in  the  class  of  1851, 
and  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  first  regiment 
of  artillery,  but  his  abilities  were  evidently  highly 
thought  of,  for  almost  immediately  upon  his  graduation 
Lieutenant  Huse  was  detailed  to  the  Military  Academy  as 
assistant  professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and  con¬ 
tinued  upon  these  duties  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war. 

Captain  Bulloch,  in  his  “Secret  Service  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  States  in  Europe”,  referring  to  Huse,  says  that : 
“He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  of  unusual  energy.  ...  I 
have  always  felt  that  the  safety  of  Richmond  at  the  time 
of  General  McClellan’s  advance  from  Yorktown  up  the 
peninsula,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  was  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Charles  K.  Prioleau  and  Major  Huse,  be-* 
cause  the  former  furnished  the  credits,  and  the  latter 
bought  and  forwarded  the  rifles  and  field  artillery  without 
which  the  great  battles  of  Seven  Pines  and  the  Chicka- 
hominy  could  not  have  been  successfully  fought.” 

Even  at  the  cost  of  a  slight  digression  from  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  the 
names  of  only  a  few  Northerners  who,  when  the  fighting 
began,  sided  with  the  South,  either  through  feeling  or 
interest.  This  is  a  subject  which,  intentionally  or  not,  is 
very  seldom  mentioned  in  any  of  the  multitude  of  books 
on  our  Civil  war. 

Among  the  best  known  of  these  men  was  General 
John  C.  Pemberton,  who  came  of  Pennsylvania  Quaker 
family ;  he  graduated  from  West  Point  in  the  class  of 
1837,  and  was  appointed  to  the  4th  artillery,  and  was 
brevetted  major  for  “gallant  conduct”  at  the  battle  of 
Molino  del  Rey,  during  the  Mexican  war,  September  8th, 
1847.  Like  many  officers  of  the  regular  army.  Major 
Pemberton  was  imbued  with  the  radical  Southern  and 
“States  rights”  policies,  and  carried  it  so  far  that  he  re¬ 
signed  his  commission  in  the  army  in  Api'il,  1861,  went 
to  Richmond  and  offered  his  sword  to  the  Confederacy. 

It  has  been  affinned  and  also  denied  that  he  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Jefferson  Davis ;  be  that  as  it  may, 
Pemberton  must  have  enjoyed  strong  influence,  for  on 
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October  13th,  1862,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  in 
the  provisional  army,  the  next  highest  grade  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  military  service.  He  is  principally  remembered 
for  his  unsuccessful  defence  of  Vicksburg,  and  in  the 
campaign  preceding  its  surrender  he  certainly  displayed 
but  few  signs  of  a  competent  chief.  General  Pemberton’s 
principal  mistakes  were;  fighting  his  army  piecemeal 
against  General  Grant’s  united  forces,  and  finally  allowing 
himself  to  be  cooped  up  in  Vicksburg,  which,  according 
to  the  best  judges,  should  have  been  held  by  a  small  force 
only,  while  the  main  Confederate  army  retained  its  liberty 
of  action. 

The  fall  of  this  stronghold,  occurring  as  it  did  on  the 
same  date  (July  4,  1863),  as  the  Southern  defeat  at 
Gettysburg,  occasioned  great  discouragement  and  depres¬ 
sion  throughout  the  Confederacy.  Certain  radical  news¬ 
papers  accused  General  Pemberton  of  treachery  on  account 
of  his  Northern  birth,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
he  chose  the  4th  of  July  to  surrender  on  because  it  was 
the  national  holiday  !  It  is  certain  that  the  question  of 
his  nativity  was  held  strongly  against  him,  for  after 
Vicksburg  the  Southern  troops  practically  refused  to 
serve  under  General  Pemberton,  and  on  May  18,  1864, 
he  resigned  his  commission  as  provisional  lieutenant- 
general,  reverting  to  his  lineal  rank  in  the  Confederate 
regular  establishment,  which  was  that  of  lieutenant-colonel 
of  artillery.  As  such  he  served  during  the  rest  of  the 
war  on  the  defences  of  Richmond. 

A  curious  anecdote  of  Pemberton  is  told  by  General 
Sorrel  in  his  “Recollections  of  a  Confederate  Staff  Officer”: 
“General  Lee,  when  he  liked,  could  sit  down  pretty  hard 
on  words  not  agreeable  to  him.  .  .  .  He  (Pemberton)  was 
present,  and  speaking  of  Battery  Harrison  (after  its  cap¬ 
ture  by  the  Union  forces  in  1864),  said  with  something 
like  superior  confidence,  T  piesume.  General,  you  will 
retake  the  fort,  coute  que  coute.'  Lee’s  sad,  steady  eyes 
rested  on  that  unfortunate  officer  as  he  slowly  said, 
‘General  Pemberton,  I  made  my  effort  this  morning  and 
failed,  losing  many  killed  and  wounded.  I  have  ordered 
another  line  provided  for  that  point,  and  shall  have  no 
more  blood  shed  at  the  fort,  unless  you  can  show  me  a 
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practical  plan  of  capture ;  perhaps  you  can.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  it.’  There  was  no  answer  from  Pemberton.” 

At  the  close  of  the  war  General  Pemberton  became  a 
farmer  in  Fauquier  county,  Virginia ;  he  died  at  Penllyn, 
Pennsylvania,  on  J  uly  13th,  1881. 

It  will  probably  surprise  many  people  to  know  that 
Massachusetts  furnished  no  less  than  five  general  officers 
to  the  Confederate  army :  Ruggles,  Chase,  Blanchard, 
Perry  and  Pike.  Of  these  the  latter  was  by  far  the  best 
known. 

Albert  Pike  was  born  in  Boston,  December  29th,  1809, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  as  one  of  the  famous  class  of 
1829.  He  was  the  son  of  a  journeyman  shoemaker,  and 
when  four  years  old  the  family  removed  to  Newburyport. 
After  his  graduation  young  Pike  taught  school  in  the 
latter  city,  and  also  in  Fairbaven,  Mass.  Finding  it  im> 
possible  to  make  a  living,  he  went  to  St.  Louis  in  the 
spring  of  1831,  travelling  much  of  the  way  on  foot.  He 
then  joined  an  expedition  to  New  Mexico,  and  for  a  year 
was  a  merchant’s  clerk  in  Santa  Fe ;  in  September,  1832, 
he  accompanied  some  trappers,  from  whom  he  separated 
with  four  others,  travelled  500  miles  on  foot,  and  reached 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  “without  a  rag  of  clothing,  a  dollar 
in  money,  or  knowing  a  person  in  the  territory.” 

There  the  future  General  Pike  became  connected  with 
the  “Arkansas  Advocate,”  which  he  edited  and  finally 
owned,  until  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836.  He  was  no 
mean  poet  ;  his  “Prose  Sketches  and  Poems”  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  Boston  in  1834,  followed  by  his  “Hymns  to  the 
Gods,”  and  in  1854  a  collection  of  his  poems,  entitled 
“Nugae”,  was  printed  in  Philadelphia.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  Albert  Pike  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
Arkansas  politics,  and  he  had  had  much  to  do  with  the 
semi-civilized  Cherokee  Indians  who  lived  in  western  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  now  the  State  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

He  was  of  a  kindly,  conciliatory  nature,  and  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  Government  could  not  have  selected  a 
more  efficient  man  to  deal  with  the  Indians  in  the  position 
of  commissioner  under  the  new  conditions.  During  the 
summer  of  1861  Albert  Pike  was  commissioned  a  briga- 
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dier  general  (he  had  had  an  excellent  military  record 
during  the  Mexican  war  as  captain  in  an  Arkansas  regi¬ 
ment),  to  command  the  Indian  forces  organized  in  the 
Indian  Territory  for  service  in  the  Southern  cause.  With 
these  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  March  8th, 
1862.  Shortly  after  this,  General  Pike’s  administration 
of  affairs  in  his  department  caused  many  complaints 
among  his  subordinates,  and  he  resigned  in  November, 
1862,  and  had  nothing  further  to  do  with  Indian  affairs. 
He  was  accused  of  treason  to  the  Confederacy  and  of 
being  connected  with  a  secret  society  of  Unionists  of 
Grayson  and  Cook  counties,  Texas.  There  was  a  large 
Union  element  in  Texas,  particularly  among  the  German 
colony,  of  whom  forty-six,  after  a  form  of  trial,  were 
hung.  However,  General  Pike  was  never  tried  on  a 
charge  of  treason. 

He  seems  to  have  gone  into  the  rebellion  heartily,  for¬ 
getful  of  the  warnings  of  his  own  remarkable  prophecy, 
which  he  put  in  the  following  words,  towards  the  close  of 
a  poem  entitled  “Dissolution  of  the  Union”,  written  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  After  describing  civil  war  and  its  effects, 
he  said  to  the  deceived  people : 

“Where  are  your  leaders  ?  Where  are  they  who  led 
Your  souls  into  the  perilous  abyss  ? 

The  bravest  and  the  best  are  lying  dead. 

Shrouded  in  treason  and  dark  perjuries : 

The  most  of  them  have  basely  from  you  fled. 

Followed  by  Scorn’s  unending,  general  hiss ; 

Fled  into  lands  that  Liberty  disowns, 

Encrouched  within  the  shadow  of  tall  thrones.”* 

General  Pike  dressed  himself  in  gaudy  costume  and 
wore  an  immense  plume  to  please  the  Indians. 

After  the  war  he  edited  the  Memphis  “Appeal”  in 
1867-68.  In  his  last  years  the  old  General  was  a  familiar 
figure  about  Washington  City  ;  he  was  very  venerable 
and  benignant  in  appearance,  his  long  white  hair  falling 
in  curls  upon  his  shoulders  ;  he  was  a  thirty-third  degree 
Mason,  the  senior  officer  of  the  order  in  the  United  States, 
and  his  great  prominence  was  probably  due  to  his  contri- 

■Lossing’s  Field  Book  of  the  Civil  War,  Vol.  I,  p.  476. 
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butions  to  Masonic  literature  aud  his  almost  devout  inter* 
est  in  the  order. 

Edward  A.  Perry  was  born  in  Richmond,  Berkshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  March  15th,  1833.  Quite  early 
in  life  he  removed  to  Florida,  where  he  practiced  law',  and 
also  became  prominent  in  politics.  He  was  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Florida  in  1869  and  served  until  1861,  when  he 
was  either  elected  or  appointed  colonel  of  one  of  the 
Florida  infantry  regiments  in  the  Confederate  service. 
On  September  30th,  1862,  Colonel  Perry  was  promoted 
to  be  brigadier-general,  and  commanded  the  Florida  bri¬ 
gade  in  General  Lee’s  army  (the  Confederate  divisions 
and  brigades  were  assigned  by  States  as  far  as  possible), 
which  distinguished  itself  and  was  terribly  decimated  at 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

General  Perry  died  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  16th,  1889. 

The  three  remaining  “Bay  State  Confederates”  were 
graduates  of  West  Point.  Daniel  Ruggles,  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1833,  served  in  the  regular  infantry  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  brevet  of  lieutenant  colonel  for  “gallant  con¬ 
duct”  during  the  Mexican  war.  He  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  service  on  August 
9th,  1861,  and  had  inconspicuous  commands,  first  at  New 
Orleans,  then  at  Richmond.  General  Ruggles  surrendered 
at  Appomattox  with  General  Lee’s  army.  He  died  at 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  June  1st,  1897. 

General  Chase,  after  graduating  in  the  class  of  1816  at 
the  Military  Academy,  was  assigned  to  the  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers  in  the  regular  service.  In  this  he  was  employed 
planning  forts  and  river  improvements  in  the  Southern 
States  until  1866,  when,  having  attained  the  rank  of 
major,  he  resigned  to  become  president  of  the  Alabama 
and  Florida  Railroad. 

When  Florida  seceded  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  in  the  State  forces,  and  for  a  short  time  command¬ 
ed  the  troops  that  attempted  to  seize  Fort  Pickens  in 
Pensacola  harbor,  which  important  fortification  was  pre¬ 
served  to  the  Union  through  the  gallant  conduct  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  afterwards  General  Adam  Slemmer,  U.  S.  A. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Twenty-Fifth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  July  27,  1883,  Sellin,  master,  and 
arrived  at  New  York  July  30.  Sailed  from  New  York 
Aug.  10,  Sellin,  master,  for  Aden,  and  arrived  Dec.  16, 
132  days’  passage.  Arrived  at  Nossi  Be,  Madagascar, 
March  21,  from  Tamatave  March  9,  and  sailed  April  2 
for  home.  Arrived  at  Boston  July  2,  1884,  91  days’  pas¬ 
sage.  Voyage,  eleven  months  and  6ve  days. 

Twenty-Sixth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  Aug.  23,  1884,  William  T.  Savory 
of  Salem,  master,  for  Zanzibar  and  a  market.  Arrived 
at  St.  Denis,  Reunion,  from  Boston,  Aug.  23,  via  Tama¬ 
tave.  Arrived  at  Zanzibar  March  1,  from  Tamatave  Feb. 
18,  and  sailed  March  18  for  home.  Arrived  at  Boston 
June  24,  1885,  98  days’  passage ;  passed  Cape  Good  Hope 
May  1,  and  crossed  the  equator  May  25,  in  longitude  44 
W.  Had  light  winds  in  Mozambique  channel  and  strong 
N.  E.  trades  to  latitude  22  N.,  and  thence  to  port  light 
winds  and  calms.  Voyage,  ten  months  and  one  day. 

A  singular  incident  occurred  while  the  Glide  was  on 
her  outward  voyage,  which  gives  an  opportunity  to  digress 
and  relate  an  interesting  story.  Vessels  bound  to  India 
frequently  make  the  Island  of  Tristan  d’  Ac  unha,  in 
latitude  37.3  S.,  longitude  12.18  W.  When  the  Glide 
was  twenty-five  miles  north  of  the  island  a  bearer  of  a 
curious  missive  came  off  in  a  whale  boat,  boarded  the 
barque  and  handed  to  Captain  Savory  at  9  P.  M.  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  : 

“Tristan  d’  Acunha, 

“Oct.  27,  1884. 

“Dear  Sir — I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  can  let  me 
have  one  or  two  bottles  of  your  best  port  wine  for  the 

(17) 
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holy  communion  and  for  sickness.  I  shall  also  be  very 
glad  of  any  of  the  following  articles :  a  broom  of  any 
kind  for  sweeping  floors,  candles,  canary  seed,  castor  oil, 
skeins  of  twine,  small  fish-hooks,  English  newspapers, 
sandpaper. 

“The  bearer  of  this  note  will  pay  you  for  whatever  you 
can  let  me  have.  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
paid  you  a  visit  myself,  but  unfortunately  I  am  so  subject 
to  seasickness  that  I  never  go  on  the  water  without  ne¬ 
cessity. 

“Wishing  you  a  prosperous  voyage,  believe  me.  Dear 
Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

“(Rev.)  E.  H.  Dodson, 

“Vicar  of  Tristan. 

“To  the  Captain.” 

Whether  Captain  Savory  was  able  to  furnish  the  de¬ 
sired  articles,  deponent  saith  not.  He  brought  the  note 
home  to  Salem,  and  the  writer  bad  the  pleasure  of  read¬ 
ing  it. 

Another  reference  to  the  Island  of  Tristan  d’  Acunha 
is  appropriate  at  this  time,  as  it  plays  an  important  part 
of  the  island’s  history,  and  will,  it  is  quite  certain,  be 
new  to  many  Salemites.  In  the  “History  of  a  Voyage  to 
the  China  Sea,”  by  Lieut.  John  White,  U.  S.  N.,  a  native 
of  Salem,  made  in  the  brig  Franklin,  fitted  out  at  Salem 
in  the  year  1818,  sailing  Jan.  2,  1819,  was  written  origi¬ 
nally  a  memoir  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Salem  East  India  Marine  Society.  Speaking  of  the  Island 
of  Tristan  d’  Acunha,  and  its  two  neighbors,  lying  in  the 
South  Atlantic  near  the  latitude  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Lieut.  White  relates  that,  in  the  year  1811,  Jonathan 
Lambert  of  Salem  took  possession  of  the  whole  group 
and  claimed  the  ownership  and  sovereignty  of  the  soil  by 
right  of  occupancy. 

These  pretensions  were  set  forth  in  a  proclamation 
published  shortly  afterwards,  which,  both  in  sense  and  in 
style,  said  the  North  American  Review,  “was,  to  say  the 
least,  quite  equal  to  some  which  have  issued  from  far 
mightier  thrones.”  He  invited  all  navigators  to  touch  at 
his  islands  for  refreshments,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ful¬ 
filling  his  engagements,  carried  out  a  colony  of  three  or 
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four  adventurers,  and  cultivated  the  soil  with  great  assi¬ 
duity.  “How  long  Jonathan  Lambert  might  have  held  his 
territory,”  continues  the  North  American  Review,  “with¬ 
out  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  great  monarchs  of 
Europe,  is  a  problem  which  it  was  not  left  for  time  to 
solve.” 

The  issue  of  the  enterprise  is  thus  described  by  Lieut. 
White :  “Lambert  and  his  associates  had  resided  here 
nearly  two  years,  and  already  had  their  industry  been 
crowned  with  great  success  ;  they  had  collected  a  number 
of  the  skins  of  seals,  sea  lions,  etc.,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  oil  from  the  same  animals.  The  soil,  conge¬ 
nial  to  the  growth  of  the  various  kinds  of  plants  which 
they  had  naturalized  there,  had  begun  to  reward  their  toil 
with  a  plentiful  crop  of  roots,  fruits  and  pulse,  and  they 
were  made  happy  in  the  fruition  of  their  hopes  and  in 
the  flattering  prospects  of  future  independence,  which 
were  spread  before  them. 

“In  the  midst  of  the  enlivening  feelings  which  pervaded 
their  minds  on  the  success  of  their  undertaking,  a  melan¬ 
choly  incident  took  place  which  rent  asunder  the  bonds  of 
this  little  society  and  spread  desolation  over  their  domains. 
This  was  no  less  than  the  death  of  Lambert,  the  soul  of 
their  enterprise.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  drowned 
while  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  adjacent  islands.  Disheart¬ 
ened  by  this  unfortunate  occurrence,  by  which  they  were 
deprived  of  an  intelligent  leader,  and  distrusting  their 
own  powers  to  prosecute  their  own  designs  to  a  favorable 
issue,  they  shortly  after  this  event  quit  the  island  in  a  ship 
which  touched  there,  and  in  1818  their  huts  were  found 
falling  to  the  ground,  their  enclosures  in  ruins,  and  every 
part  of  this  once  flourishing  establishment  marked  with 
the  devastation  of  time  and  neglect.” 

The  Salem  Register  says,  in  printing  the  foregoing  in 
its  issue  of  May  25,  1867  :  “Tristan  d’Acunha  was  sub¬ 
sequently,  in  1816,  occupied  by  a  company  of  British 
troops,  as  an  outpost  of  the  army  of  surveillance  stationed 
at  St.  Helena,  the  prison  of  Napoleon,  but  the  garrison 
was  soon  withdrawn,  not,  however,  until  a  sloop  of  war 
had  been  wrecked  there  and  totally  lost,  with  all  of  her 
crew.” 
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Rev.  William  Bentley,  D.  D.,  in  his  famous  diary,  pub¬ 
lished  in  four  volumes  by  the  Essex  Institute,  says,  in 
speaking  of  Jonathan  Lambert:  “Sunday,  Sept.  11,1814 
— Samuel  Lambert  and  his  wife  ask  for  prayers  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Jonathan  Lambert.  This  is  the  bold 
adventurer  that  seized  upon  an  island  in  the  great  ocean 
and  collected  a  few  companions  to  inhabit  it,  and  gave 
notice  that  he  should  supply  all  circumnavigators.  He 
perished'  when  fishing  in  his  boat  with  some  of  his  com¬ 
panions.  He  was  a  man  of  real  genius  and  intrepidity. 
Nothing  common  could  satisfy  him,  and  he  bad  acquired 
all  that  general  knowledge  which  observation  in  men  and 
manners  could  supply.  He  bad  a  ready  tongue  and  good 
pen,  an  enquiring  mind,  and  a  power  to  know  and  possess 
what  circumstances  could  give  him  at  the  instant  they 
appeared.  1  knew  him  intimately  well.” 

Most  extraordinary  is  this  remarkable  coincidence  in  that 
the  history  of  this  island  dating  back  more  than  a  century 
should  have  again  been  revived  by  this  strange  visitor  to 
a  Salem  captain  in  command  of  a  Salem  vessel  in  mid¬ 
ocean,  and  that  the  vessel  should  be  the  old  barque  Glide, 
whose  story  is  being  here  related. 

Twenty-Seventh  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  July  15,  1885,  Howes,  master,  for 
Zanzibar  and  a  market,  and  arrived  at  Zanzibar  Nov.  2, 
117  days’  passage.  Sailed  Nov.  8  for  Madagascar,  and 
arrived  at  Nossi  Be  Feb.  7,  and  sailed  for  home  Feb.  17. 
Arrived  at  Boston  May  18,  1886,  90  days’  passage,  passed 
Cape  Good  Hope  March  18,  and  crossed  the  Equator  April 
17  in  longitude  30.30  W.  On  May  14,  1886,  latitude  38  N., 
longitude  71.08  W.,  Thomas  Nelson,  seaman,  a 

native  of  Norway,  40  years  of  age,  died,  and  was  buried 
at  sea.  Voyage,  ten  months  and  three  days. 

Twenty-Eighth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  June  4,  1886,  Terwilegar,  master, 
for  Zanzibar  and  a  market,  and  arrived  at  Zanzibar  Sept. 
12,  100  days’  passage.  Sailed  from  Tamatave  Nov.  10, 
for  Vatomandary,  Madagascar,  and  sailed  from  the  latter 
port  Dec.  2  for  home.  Arrived  at  Boston  Feb.  10,  1887, 
from  Zanzibar  Sept.  17,  Tamatave  Nov.  10,  and  Vato- 
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mandary ,  7  7  days’  passage ;  had  hard  westerly  gales  off 
Cape  Good  Hope,  which  was  passed  Dec.  18,  crossed  the 
Equator  Jan,  13  in  longitude  38  W.  Captain  Terwilegar 
reported  having  had  fine  N.  W.  winds  to  latitude  30  south, 
longitude  35  east.  Voyage,  eight  months  and  two  days. 

Twenty-Ninth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  March  11,  1887,  Terwilegar,  mas¬ 
ter,  for  Tamatave  and  a  market.  The  date  of  her  arrival 
out  was  not  reported,  but  she  sailed  from  Tamatave  for 
home  Aug.  12.  Arrived  at  Boston  Nov.  5,  1887,  85 
days’  passage.  Had  strong  breezes  from  S.  W.  to  S.  E.  to 
latitude  31.30  S.,  longitude  31.30  east,  when  occurred  a 
sharp  squall  from  the  west,  with  heavy  thunder  and  very 
sharp  lightning,  terminating  in  a  heavy  gale,  during  which 
the  vessel  was  hove  to  for  twelve  hours  under  bare  poles  ; 
thence  moderate  gales  from  S.  W.  to  N.  W.,  with  rough 
sea,  to  Cape  Good  Hope,  which  was  passed  Sept.  5 ;  took 
the  S.  E.  trades  moderate  in  latitude  26  south,  and  car¬ 
ried  them  to  latitude  seven  miles  north ;  crossed  the 
Equator  Oct.  3  in  longitude  41.30  W.,  had  light  airs  to 
latitude  12  north,  where  the  N.  E.  trades  were  taken, 
very  moderate,  and  carried  to  latitude  23  north ;  thence 
moderate  winds  and  strong  S.  E.  gales  to  port.  Voyage, 
seven  months  and  twenty-five  days. 

“A  passenger  on  the  outward  passage  was  Samuel  D. 
Lord  of  Salem.  He  remained  in  Africa  over  three 
years,  arriving  home  in  the  barque  Taria  Topan,  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  Sept.  29,  1890.  Mr.  Lord  is  now  a  clerk  in  the 
Salem  Savings  Bank.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Captain 
Samuel  A.  Lord  of  Salem,  a  well-known  shipmaster  of  his 
time,  who  had  the  distinction  of  bringing  the  first  Jap¬ 
anese  vessel  to  America,  as  thus  described  by  the  San 
Francisco  Alta  California  of  Aug.  24,  1872: 

“First  Japanese  Vessel. 

“Yesterday  the  Japanese  barque  Fu-Jii-Mara  entered 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  with  the  Japanese  colors  flying 
from  her  masthead.  She  brought  an  assorted  cargo  from 
Hong  Kong,  and  is  consigned  to  Macondary  &  Co.  The 
crew  are  exclusively  Japanese,  but  her  captain  is  an 
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American,  Samuel  A.  Lord.  She  made  the  trip  in  67 
days,  which  is  better  than  the  average  time.  The  Fu-Ju- 
Mara  is  a  barque  of  600  tons,  and  her  arrival  in  this  port 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
progress  of  Japan  of  a  very  remarkable  character.  She 
is  the  first  vessel  carrying  Japanese  colors  that  ever  en¬ 
tered  an  American  port  She  is  manned  by  a  Japanese 
crew,  the  captain  and  officers  only  being  foreigners.  She 
is  the  pioneer  of  a  trade  that  may  yet  astonish  the  world 
and  help  materially  to  build  up  the  commerce  between  this 
city  and  Asia.” 

These  articles  would  not  be  complete  without  a  notice 
of  one  who  was  prominently  identified  with  the  Zanzibar 
trade,  and  who,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  was  a 
passenger  on  the  Glide  on  her  eleventh  voyage — Captain 
Francis  Ropes  Webb.  Captain  Webb  was  born  in  Salem, 
March  27,  1833,  and  he  left  the  old  Salem  English  High 
School  May  2,  1846,  and  went  to  sea  a  mere  lad  with  his 
father,  Captain  Joseph  Webb,  and  was  with  his  parent 
when  he  died  in  Penang.  The  son  adopted  the  sea  as  a 
profession  and  made  several  voyages  to  Zanzibar  and 
Arabia,  as  master  of  the  barque  Imaum,  in  the  employ  of 
Benjamin  West,  and  he  was  subsequently  resident  agent 
at  Aden  and  Zanzibar  for  the  house  of  John  Bertram. 
He  was  also  appointed  United  States  consul  at  Zanzibar. 
To  his  efforts  were  largely  due  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
in  the  latter  year  of  his  consulship  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Henry  M. 
Stanley  was  indebted  to  him  for  material  assistance  in 
fitting  out  his  first  expedition  of  exploration  of  the  Dark 
Continent.  In  1881  Captain  Webb  went  to  Auckland, 
N.  Z.,  as  resident  agent  of  the  house  of  Arnold,  Hines  & 
Co.,  and  he  also  received  the  appointment  of  United 
States  consul  to  New  Zealand,  a  position  he  held  until 
November,  1891.  Before  his  departure  for  home,  so 
great  was  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  people 
of  that  country,  the  mayor  of  Auckland  presented  to  him, 
publicly,  an  address  and  a  purse  of  sovereigns.  Captain 
Webb  was  in  the  United  States  navy  during  the  Civil 
war,  serving  under  Admiral  Porter.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Salem  Marine  Society,  a  man  of  sterling  character, 
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strictly  honorable  and  conscientious  in  all  his  dealings, 
and  he  enjoyed  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  all  his  employers.  He  was  a  fine  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  school  of  shipmasters  who  have  made 
Salem  famous,  but  which  is  now  passing  away.  He  died 
at  Chula  Vista,  a  suburb  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  July  11, 
1892.  He  was  an  uncle  of  the  late  Assistant  Treasurer 
Arthur  N.  Webb  of  the  Holyoke  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Salem. 

Thirtieth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  Nov.  22,  1887,  Terwilegar,  master, 
for  Tamatave,  Madagascar.  This  was  the  last  voyage  of 
this  grand  old  vessel,  which  had  so  many  times  weathered 
the  storms  of  the  ocean,  and  had  never  met  with  mishap 
of  any  great  consequence,  and  which  had  carried  safe  on 
her  several  trips  many  Salem  boys.  While  nearing  Tam¬ 
atave  she  was  totally  wrecked,  Feb.  25,  1888.  Her  cotton 
goods  and  petroleum  were  sold  at  an  auction  on  Feb.  25 
for  f 28, 500,  and  her  hull  and  a  few  hides  on  Feb.  27 
for  $800.  No  life  was  lost. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  the  old  barque  Glide,  so  well 
known  to  earlier  generations  of  Salemites,  and  whose  de¬ 
partures  and  returns  were  events  of  the  day  in  Salem  of 
her  time. 

Captain  John  McMullan. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  Capt. 
McMullan  telling  of  the  loss  of  the  barque  Guide,  which 
he  commanded  l^fore  he  sailed  the  Glide : 

“On  the  20th  of  August  (1860),  left  Zanzibar  for  Aden. 
Fourth  of  September,  at  noon,  by  observation,  was  in 
latitude  80.9  N.,  longitude  51.30  E.,  Ras  Hafoon,  bearing 
N.  1-2  W.  At  11.45  P.  M.,  the  second  mate,  on  the 
lookout,  called  me,  saying  that  he  saw  white  water  ahead; 
immediately  ordered  the  helm  hard  aport  and  the  star¬ 
board  braces  let  go,  as  the  wind  was  S.  by  W.  1-2  W.,  but 
before  she  could  obey  her  helm  she  struck  very  heavily 
and  drove  up  on  the  beach,  let  go  and  clewed  up  every¬ 
thing. 

“We  then  got  out  the  longboat,  to  try  to  carry  an 
anchor  out  astern,  but  the  boat  stove  alongside.  We  then 
tried  the  small  boat,  but  it  swamped.  As  we  could  do 
nothing  more,  concluded  to  wait  until  daylight  to  see  our 
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position,  it  being  so  misty  we  could  nut  see  how  the  land 
was.  At  daylight  found  that  the  bai'que  was  ashore  on 
the  low  sandbar  that  runs  in  to  the  westward  from  Ras 
Hafoon,  and  that  we  were  about  500  yaids  from  the 
beach.  About  seven  o’clock  saw  two  natives  on  the 
beach;  lowered  my  other  boat,  and  by  taking  a  small  line 
and  keeping  the  stern  on  to  the  surf,  found  we  could  hold 
communication  with  the  shore.  Went  ashore  with  two 
black  boys  from  Zanzibar,  and  sent  them  to  find  the 
town,  which,  the  natives  said,  was  not  far  off.  At  ten 
o’clock  they  returned  with  two  chiefs  and  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  natives,  who  stated  that  the  Sultan  lived  about  six 
days’  walk  inland,  and  that  there  were  three  Dhows  on 
the  other  side  of  Hafoon  ;  that  for  $1100  they  would 
land  all  our  cargo  and  send  us  to  Aden. 

“The  barque  had  by  this  time  been  driven  so  far  up 
that  there  were  but  four  feet  of  water  alongside  on  the 
port  side,  as  she  was  lying  nearly  on  her  beam  ends,  the 
surf  breaking  over  her  all  the  time ;  she  also  had  about 
the  same  depth  of  water  in  her  hold. 

“As  I. could  make  no  l)etter  bargain  with  them,  1  ac¬ 
cepted  their  offer,  but  as  soon  as  they  had  landed  our 
things,  we  went  ashore  to  receive  the  cargo  as  they  landed 
it,  but  they  would  not  permit  us  to  touch  anything,  but 
commenced  breaking  open  our  trunks  and  chests,  telling 
us  to  clear  out,  or  they  would  murder  us. 

“By  this  time  there  were  400  or  500  natives,  and  we 
could  do  nothing,  so  started  off  to  find  some  town,  with 
nothing  but  the  barque’s  papers  and  about  $2000  in  gold. 
It  being  then  about  four  o’clock  of  the  fifth  of  Septeml>er, 
we  walked  to  the  N.  £.  until  dark,  then  lay  down  on  the 
sand  until  daylight ;  started  again  in  the  same  direction, 
and  after  walking  all  day,  without  food  or  water,  lay 
down  again  in  the  sand,  as  we  could  not  see  if  we  passed 
a  water  hole  in  the  night.  This  night  the  cook  and  four 
Zanzibar  boys  deserted  us,  and  I  have  not  heard  from 
them  since. 

“At  daylight  the  remainder  of  us  started  again  towards 
the  N.  E.,  but  found  it  the  same  dry,  barren  hills.  We 
had  now  been  two  days  without  food  or  water,  walking  in 
the  sun,  with  nothing  in  sight  but  barren  hills.  On  the 
morning  of  the  eighth  start^  again,  and  about  noon  came 
to  the  northern  side  of  Ras  H^oon.  The  men  now  re- 
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fused  to  go  farther,  saying  they  might  as  well  die  there  as 
to  keep  on  walking,  but,  after  killing  my  dog  and  drink¬ 
ing  his  blood,  they  agreed  to  return  and  try  to  get  on 
board  the  barque. 

“About  two  hours  before  dark  Madam  Mass  and  her 
niece  (two  French  ladies,  passengers  from  Zanzibar  and 
Aden),  gave  up.  Their  shoes  had  been  worn  out  for 
some  time,  and  we  had  been  obliged  to  carry  the  girl  part 
of  the  way.  Left  them  in  charge  of  Mr.  Lefavour,  the 
mate,  with  orders  to  follow  on  as  soon  as  they  could.  At 
night  stopped  again,  and  as  soon  as  we  could  see  started. 
About  4  P.  M.  saw  the  barque  at  a  long  distance.  At 
dark  reached  the  water  side,  took  a  drink  of  salt  water 
and  lay  down.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  started  again 
for  the  barque;  at  noon  reached  her,  found  that  the  Sul¬ 
tan  had  sent  a  chief  down  to  protect  us,  but  to  keep  us 
there  until  he  came.  About  3  P.  M.  Mr.  Lefavour  arrived 
with  the  females.  We  were  now  all  on  board,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cook  and  the  black  boys,  but  found  that 
everything  had  been  taken  from  the  vessel  but  the  beef 
and  pork. 

“On  the  16th,  John  Tull,  one  of  the  crew,  died  of  dys¬ 
entery.  On  the  17th  the  Sultan  came,  and  said  that  we 
must  stay  on  board  five  or  six  days  before  he  could  send 
us  away,  as  there  was  no  food  in  the  town. 

“On  the  21st  we  left  the  barque  for  the  town,  arrived 
there  the  next  day,  found  there  a  small  dhow,  which  the 
owner  said  would  sail  in  about  ten  days,  and  for  flOOO 
would  take  us  to  Aden,  but  after  the  Sultan  left,  refused 
to  take  us  for  less  than  |5000.  After  putting  it  off  from 
day  to  day,  managed  to  get  away  on  the  8th  of  October. 
After  being  out  two  days  he  refused  to  go  to  Aden,  but 
would  go  to  Mocullah.  Arrived  at  M.  on  the  13th  of 
October.  While  at  M.  the  Sultan  gave  us  a  house  and 
plenty  of  food. 

“On  the  21st  the  Sultan  sent  us  to  Aden,  where  we  ar¬ 
rived  the  25th  of  October,  having  been  50  days  since  the 
wreck.  We  have  saved  nothing  but  what  we  have  on, 
except  the  gold,  which  we  had  secured  about  our  waists, 
having  been  robbed  of  everything  else.” 

The  foregoing  trip  across  the  burning  sands  of  Africa 
was  one  of  dreadful  suffering,  and  ranks  with  that  of 
Daniel  Saunders,  before  mentioned  in  this  volume. 
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THE  BARQUE  “TARIA  TOP  AN”. 

Older  citizens  of  Salem  will  recall  that  on  April  2, 1870, 
all  roads  led  to  South  Salem.  The  occasion  was  the 
launching  of  a  vessel  which  was  to  become  noted  as  a 
regular  trader  between  the  ports  of  Salem,  Boston,  New 
York  and  the  East  Coast  of  Africa.  The  location  was 
the  shipyard  of  Edward  F.  Miller,  near  the  present  site 
of  the  Naumkeag  Cotton  Mills. 

The  vessel  was  the  splendid  double-decked  barque  Taria 
Topan,  of  631.67  tons  register,  owned  by  Captain  John 
Bertram,  and  was  “the  pride  of  the  fleet”  belonging  to 
the  firm.  She  was  named  in  honor  of  a  high-minded 
Hindoo  merchant  of  Zanzibar.  The  weather  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  shipyard,  all 
vantage  ground  and  Derby  wharf  were  crowded  with 
people  to  see  the  vessel  slide  from  the  ways,  which  she 
did  very  gracefully,  and  then  settled  lightly  on  the  water. 
The  hour  was  that  of  high  noon.  The  vessel  was  the 
fourth  that  Mr.  Miller  had  built  for  Captain  Bertram,  and 
the  twelfth  since  he  established  himself  in  business  in 
Salem. 

An  incident  worthy  of  mention  in  connection  with  the 
launching  is  that  a  large  numl>er  of  Salem  boys  were 
given  permission  by  the  late  William  G.  Webb,  who  was 
connected  with  the  firm,  to  be  launched  on  the  vessel. 
Among  them  was  Edward  B.  Trumbull,  who,  in  the  course 
of  time,  although  the  thought  at  that  moment  had  never 
entered  his  head,  commanded  her  ;  Lewis  A.  Voorhees, 
Arthur  W.  West,  Thorndike  Lefavour,  William  H.  Wes¬ 
ton,  Charles  W.  Greenlaw,  William  Cameron,  Charles 
Ellis,  George  Bisson,  and  many  others  whose  names  do 
not  come  readily  to  mind  after  so  many  years.  Some  of 
them  had  made  one  voyage  to  sea. 

First  Voyage. 

The  vessel  began  at  once  to  prepare  for  sea  and  to 
load  for  Zanzibar.  While  she  was  getting  ready  her  first 
commander  was  on  his  way  home  in  the  barque  Glide, 
from  Africa,  and  he  arrived  in  Salem  April  26,  1870,  too 
late,  by  a  few  weeks,  to  witness  the  launch.  It  was  nut 
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the  custom  then  for  masters  or  vessels  to  remain  idle  at 
home,  and  so  on  May  12  the  Taria  Topan  sailed  away  for 
the  Dark  Continent  and  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hollingsworth  Hathorne  in  command,  and  J.  Warren 
Luscomb,  mate. 

She  made  the  passage  to  Zanzibar  in  68  days,  the  best 
outward  time  on  record.  From  Salem  to  the  Equator  she 
averaged  141  1-4  miles  per  day,  crossing  the  line  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  out.  From  the  Equator  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  the  run  was  made  in  20  days,  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  206  1-2  miles  per  day.  All  this  was  in  light 
winds,  for  Captain  Hathorne  wrote  home,  “I  have  not 
had  wind  enough  since  leaving  home  to  compel  me  to 
settle  the  topsail  yards  more  than  once  during  the  pas¬ 
sage.” 

From  Zanzibar  the  vessel  proceeded  to  Aden  and  Mus¬ 
cat,  sailing  from  the  latter  port  Nov,  6,  1870,  for  Boston, 
where  she  arrived  Feb.  16,  1871,  or  102  days  from  Mus¬ 
cat,  59  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  33  from  the 
Equator.  She  was  seven  days,  on  the  coast,  with  a 
succession  of  heavy  N.  W.  gales,  severe  cold  weather,  and 
ice  and  snow.  The  round  voyage  was  performed  in  nine 
months  and  three  days,  fifty-five  of  which  were  spent  in 
port.  It  was  certainly  a  fine  maiden  voyage. 

Second  Voyage. 

The  vessel  sailed  away  again  April  15,  1871,  under 
Captain  Hathorne,  and  arrived  at  Zanzibar  June  30 — 76 
days’  passage.  She  proceeded  to  Aden  and  Muscat,  and 
sailed  for  Boston  Oct.  9.  Captain  Hathorne  touched  at 
St.  Helena,  Jan.  9,  for  water,  and  sailed  the  same  evening, 
crossed  the  Equator  Jan.  27,  in  longitude  34.30  W.,  and 
arrived  at  Boston  Feb.  26,  187 2,  completing  the  round 
voyage  in  ten  months  and  eleven  days. 

Third  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  May  20,  1872,  for  Zanzibar,  William 
H.  Hathorne,  master,  Bertram  D.  Sparhawk  of  Boston 
and  Miss  Lucy  Stone  of  Salem,  passengers.  Arrived  at 
Muscat  Sept.  28,  thence  to  Zanzibar,  from  which  she 
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sailed  Dec.  18  for  Boston,  where  she  arrived  March  13, 
1878,  in  84  days’  passage. 

The  Boston  Journal,  referring  to  the  vessel,  said,  “She 
brings  one  of  the  most  valuable  cargoes  ever  received 
here  from  Arabia,  consisting  of  ivory,  ebony,  dates,  gum 
copal,  etc.  Among  the  leading  items  of  her  cargo  are 
6035  frails  of  dates,  1600  bags  of  cloves,  and  8539  blocks 
of  ebony.” 

The  Traveller  said,  “The  vessel  is  in  beautiful  order, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  weather  she  encountered  on 
the  coast,  and  reflects  credit  on  her  able  commander, 
officers  and  crew.” 

J.  Frank  Stickney,  now  living  at  the  Willows,  was  an 
ordinary  seaman  on  the  voyage.  He  had  made  one  voyage 
as  boy  in  Captain  Bertram’s  employ,  arriving  at  New  York 
March  25,  1872,  in  the  barque  Qlide,  Captain  James  S. 
Williams,  which  put  into  tW  port  in  distress,  having 
experienced  bad  weather  in  the  North  Atlantic.  When 
Mr.  Stickney  went  into  the  firm’s  office  to  get  his  pay,  he 
was  offered  a  chance  to  go  in  the  Taria  Topan,  which  he 
accepted,  and  has  been  glad  ever  since. 

Fourth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  July  15,  1873,  for  Mauritius  and 
a  market,  William  H.  Hathorne,  master.  Visited  Aden 
and  Muscat,  aud  arrived  at  Boston  June  29,  1874,  from 
Aden  Feb.  26,  and  St.  Helena  May  15. 

Fifth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  Aug.  18,  1874,  William  H, 
Hathorne,  master,  for  Zanzibar  and  a  market.  Arrived 
Nov.  13 — 87  days’  passage.  Went  to  Aden,  Muscat,  and 
back  to  Zanzibar,  sailing  thence  March  26  for  Boston. 
Arrived  at  Boston  July  1,  1875 — 97  days’  passage. 

Sixth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  July  31,  1875,  William  Beadle, 
master,  for  Zanzibar  and  a  market.  Arrived  Nov.  4 — 96 
days’  passage,  and  sailed  Nov.  16  for  Aden,  arriving  there 
Dec.  30.  Thence  to  Muscat,  Feb.  11,  back  again  to  Zan- 
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zibar,  from  whence  she  sailed  for  Boston.  Arrived  at 
Boston  Aug.  16,  1876,  from  Zanzibar  April  10,  128  days’ 
passage.  She  brought  4247  frails  of  dates,  799  bags  of 
cloves,  6832  pieces  of  ebony,  25  cases  of  myrrh,  and  a 
large  amount  of  goatskins,  hides,  etc.  Passenger,  H.  N. 
Austin  of  Boston.  The  barque  brought  home  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Garrett  Smith. 

[Note — The  same  day  the  Taria  Topan  arrived  at  Bos¬ 
ton  the  barque  Q-lide,  owned  by  Captain  Bertram  and 
commanded  by  Captain  Nathan  A.  Bachelder,  also  arrived 
from  Zanzibar,  which  she  left  May  18,  and  making  the 
passage  in  ninety  days.  Edward  H.  Trumbull  of  Salem 
was  first  officer  of  the  Glide.'] 

Seventh  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  Sept.  6, 1876,  Nathan  A.  Bachelder, 
master,  for  Tamatave,  Madagascar,  and  a  market.  The 
following  notes  are  taken  from  Capt.  Bachelder’s  journal: 
Oct.  12,  crossed  the  Equator  in  long.  32.07  W.,  36  days 
from  Boston ;  Oct  14,  Fernando  de  Noranha  abeam,  bear¬ 
ing  S.  W.  by  S.  10  miles,  can  see  it  well,  clear  night;  at 
7  A.  M.  it  bore  N.  E.  by  E.;  Oct.  18,  lat.  14.24  south, 
longitude  29.42  W.,  at  4  P.  M.,  spoke  Dutch  ship  Con¬ 
cordia,  from  Montevideo  for  Falmouth,  also  passed  six 
sail,  all  bound  N. ;  Oct.  20,  passed  three  sail  bound  north; 
passed  the  meridian  of  Cape  Good  Hope  Nov.  11,  65  days 
out,  in  lat  36.31  S. ;  arrived  at  Tamatave  Dec.  5,  at  2 
P.  M.  Bless  the  Lord  for  his  goodness  to  all  of  us. 

Sailed  from  Tamatave  Dec.  25,  Christmas  Day,  for 
Muscat;  Feb.  3,  1877,  light  winds  and  calms  all  the 
time,  39  days  out  ai^d,  oh  dear,  how  monotonous ;  Feb. 
9,  at  6  A.  M.,  anchored  in  Muscat  harbor,  46  days’  pas¬ 
sage. 

Sailed  from  Muscat  Sunday,  Feb.  25,  1877,  for  Boston  ; 
March  14,  in  lat.  2  N.,  saw  North  Star  plain  and  clear ; 
April  28,  a  beautiful  day,  and  we  passed  Cape  Good  Hope. 
May  10,  noon,  St.  Helena  in  sight,  bearing  N.  3-4  W. ; 
May  12,  8.16  A.  M.,  St.  Helena  still  in  sight  bearing  E. 
S.  E.  to  S.  E.  and  E. ;  crossed  the  Equator  May  25  in 
long.  38.18  W.,  27  days  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
June  3,  strong  breeze  throughout  from  about  E.,  run  282 
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miles,  biggest  day  on  the  passage;  June  3,  ran  236  miles; 
June  4,  234  miles ;  June  5,  218  miles  ;  June  6, 182  miles  ; 
June  11,  187  miles — a  total  of  2401  miles  in  twelve  con¬ 
secutive  days.  June  18  was  boarded  by  a  pilot  at  6  A.  M., 
15  miles  from  Nauset,  and  arrived  alongside  Lewis 
wharf,  Boston,  June  19,  1877,  114  days  from  Muscat. 
Voyage,  nine  months  and  thirteen  days. 

Eighth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  Aug.  2,  1877,  Nathan  A.  Bachelder, 
master,  for  Zanzibar  and  a  market.  Visited  Zanzibar, 
Aden,  Muscat,  and  back  to  Zanzibar.  Arrived  at  Boston 
April  26,  1878,  in  74  days  from  Zanzibar,  and  completing 
the  round  voyage  in  eight  months  and  twenty-four  days. 
Passed  Cape  Good  Hope  March  8,  and  crossed  the  Equa¬ 
tor  April  2  in  longitude  39  W.  The  runs  from  Cape 
Good  Hope  to  Boston  in  49  days  and  that  from  the 
Equator  in  24  days,  are  excellent. 

Charles  Porter  Brown  of  Salem,  an  artist,  was  a  pas¬ 
senger  in  the  barque  the  entire  voyage.  While  absent  he 
sketched  several  business  places  in  Zanzibar  and  other 
ports,  and  the  pictures  he  made  are  preserved  today.  Mr. 
Brown  was  a  native  of  Salem,  an  old  Phillips  school  boy, 
and  he  died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1920. 

Ninth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  May  22,  1878,  N.  A.  Bachelder, 
master,  Zanzibar  and  a  market.  Went  to  Zanzibar,  Aden 
and  Muscat,  and  back  to  Zanzibar.  Arrived  at  Boston 
March  6,  1879,  from  Zanzibar,  74  days;  passed  Cape 
Good  Hope  Jan.  10,  crossed  the  Equator  Feb.  4,  in  longi¬ 
tude  40  W.  Passengers — Bertram  Sparhawk,  George  H. 
Luther  and  N.  Ernest  Bachelder,  the  latter  the  captain’s 
son.  Round  voyage,  eight  months  and  twelve  days. 

Tenth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  May  20,  1879,  N.  A.  Bachelder, 
master,  for  Zanzibar  and  a  market.  Arrived  at  Zanzibar 
in  84  days,  thence  to  Aden  and  back  to  Zanzibar.  Arrived 
at  New  York  April  5.  1880,  from  Zanzibar  Jan.  12,  passed 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope  Feb.  4,  and  crossed  the  Equator 
Feb.  29,  in  longitude  39  W.  Put  into  New  York  for 
repairs,  having  started  stem  in  heavy  N.  W.  gale  March 
20.  Was  sixteen  days  from  southern  edge  of  Gulf 
Stream,  with  continuous  N.  and  N.  W.  gales.  Passenger, 
Walter  H.  Trumbull  of  Salem,  on  the  homeward  passage. 

Eleventh  Voyage, 

Sailed  from  New  York  May  29,  1880,  N.  A.  Bachelder, 
master,  Tamatave  and  a  market.  Went  to  Tamatave, 
Zanzibar,  Aden  and  Madagascar.  Arrived  at  Boston 
Feb.  18, 1881,  from  Madagascar  Nov.  30,  passed  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  Dec.  25,  and  ci'ossed  the  Equator  Jan.  21,  in 
lat.  37.15  W.  Had  moderate  weather  up  to  the  coast, 
and  winter  weather,  but  not  heavy,  afterwards.  Voyage, 
eight  months  and  twenty  days,  and  homeward  passage 
eighty  days. 

Twelfth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  March  21,  1881,  for  Tamatave  and 
a  market,  N.  A.  Bachelder,  master.  Went  to  Tamatave 
and  Zanzibar,  and  sailed  from  Majunga  Aug.  13,  Arrived 
at  Boston  Nov.  2,  81  days  from  Majunga,  passed  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  Sept.  8,  St.  Helena  Sept.  22,  and  crossed  the 
Equator  Oct.  6,  in  longitude  41  W. 

Thirteenth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  Dec.  19,  1881,  N.  A.  Bachelder, 
master,  for  Tamatave  and  a  market.  Went  to  Zanzibar, 
Tamatave  and  Majunga,  and  sailed  from  last  named  June 
14,  1882.  Arrived  at  Boston  Sept.  15,  from  Majunga 
June  14,  passed  Cape  of  Good  Hope  July  15,  St.  Helena 
July  27,  and  crossed  the  Equator  Aug.  10  in  longitude 
37  W.  Voyage,  seven  months  and  twenty-seven  days. 
Passengers,  Edward  D.  Ropes,  Jr.,  and  B.  D.  Goldthwaite 
of  Salem. 

Fourteenth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  Oct.  21,  1882,  N.  A.  Bachelder, 
master,  for  Tamatave  and  a  market,  by  Ropes,  Emmerton 
&  Co.  (successors  to  Captain  John  Bertram,  who  died  in 
Salem  March  22,  1882).  Went  to  Tamatave,  Zanzibar, 
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Majunga,  and  back  to  Zanzibai',  sailing  from  the  last 
named  port  for  home.  Arrived  at  Boston  July  20,  1883, 
from  Majunga  April  21,  passed  Cape  of  Good  Hope  May 
27,  St.  Helena  June  11,  and  crossed  the  Equator  June 
23,  in  longitude  35.30  W.  Was  ten  days  between  Algoa 
Bay  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  strong  westerly  winds, 
and  in  company  with  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  bound  west. 
Had  very  light  trades  and  calms  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  St.  Helena,  and  thence  to  the  Equator  good  trades,  and 
good  N.  E.  trades  to  latitude  30  N.,  and  from  there  to 
Boston  mostly  westerly  winds,  and  then  foggy  weather 
north  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Passengers,  Mrs.  Bachelder 
and  Leonard  A.  Bachelder,  captain’s  wife  and  son.  Voyage, 
nine  months. 


Fifteenth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  Aug.  4,  1883,  for  New  York,  and 
from  New  York,  Aug.  17,  for  Zanzibar  and  a  market,  N. 
A.  Bachelder,  master.  Arrived  at  Zanzibar  Dec.  2,  and 
and  at  Bombay  Feb.  26,  1884,  to  go  into  dock  for  repairs, 
having  been  ashore  while  on  the  passage  from  Zanzibar 
for  Muscat.  Sailed  from  Bombay  Feb.  26,  for  Muscat, 
and  arrived  at  Zanzibar  May  4,  via  Muscat  March  25. 
Arrived  at  New  York  Aug.  10, 1884,  from  Zanzibar  May 
12,  and  passed  St.  Helena  July  6.  Voyage,  one  year  and 
six  days. 

Sixteenth  Voyage. 

On  this  voyage  a  new  commander.  Captain  Edward  B. 
Trumbull,  who  had  made  three  voyages  in  the  barque 
Glide,  one  as  second  mate  and  two  as  mate,  and  ten 
voyages  in  the  Taria  Topan  with  Captain  Bachelder,  be¬ 
came  master.  Captain  Bachelder  retiring  for  a  rest.  The 
barque  sailed  from  New  York  Sept.  16,  1884,  for  Muscat, 
and  arrived  there  Jan.  20,  1885,  126  days’  passage,  beat¬ 
ing  all  records  between  the  two  ports,  because,  as  Captain 
Trumbull  says  to-day,  it  was  the  only  direct  trip  between 
New  York  and  Muscat.  From  Muscat  the  vessel  went  to 
Zanzibar,  arriving  Feb.  23,  remaining  ten  days,  and  then 
going  to  Nossi  Be,  making  the  passage  in  thirteen  days. 
Left  Nossi  Be  April  4,  and  went  to  Tamatave,  arriving 
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April  20,  and  sailing  for  Boston  April  29.  Passed  Cape 
Good  Hope  May  27,  touched  at  St.  Helena  June  13,  where 
the  captain  visited  the  tomb  of  Napoleon,  and  sailed  next 
day  for  Boston.  Crossed  the  Equator  June  28  in  longi¬ 
tude  35.13  W.,  and  arrived  at  Boston  July  25,  1885,  in 
86  days  from  Tamatave.  Voyage,  ten  months  and  nine 
days. 

Seventeenth  Voyage. 

Left  Boston,  in  tow,  for  New  York,  and  sailed  from 
there,  Edward  B.  Trumbull,  master,  Aug.  22,  1885,  for 
Vatomandry,  Madagascar,  and  a  market.  Arrived  there 
Nov.  30,  and  not  allowed  to  enter,  as  there  was  a  blockade 
on  the  port,  and  so  was  ordered  to  sea  by  a  French  man- 
of-war.  Arrived  at  Tamatave  Dec.  3,  left  Dec.  9  for 
Mabanoro,  and  arrived  Dec.  13  in  the  roads,  and  landed 
some  cotton.  Left  Dec.  18,  and  arrived  at  Muscat  Feb. 
12,  1886.  Remained  nineteen  days,  and  sailed  March  3 
for  Zanzibar,  arriving  March  31.  Left  for  Nossi  Be 
April  9,  arrived  April  15,  and  sailed  for  Boston  April  27. 
Passed  Cape  of  Good  Hope  May  29,  St.  Helena  J  une  16, 
and  crossed  the  Equator  July  1  in  longitude  36.23  W., 
and  arrived  at  Boston  Aug.  3,  1886,  98  days’  passage. 
Voyage,  ten  months  and  twelve  days. 

Eighteenth  Voyage. 

The  barque  remained  at  home  just  three  weeks,  and 
sailed  from  Boston  Aug.  24,  1886,  Edward  B.  Trumbull, 
master,  for  Zanzibar  and  a  market.  She  arrived  Dec. 
26 ;  left  Dec.  30  for  Nossi  Be ;  arrived  Jan.  10,  1887 ; 
left  Jan.  24  for  Majunga,  and  arrived  Jan.  27.  Sailed 
from  Majunga  Feb.  10,  for  Boston;  passed  Cape  Good 
Hope  March  3,  St.  Helena  March  15,  crossed  the  Equator 
April  3  in  longitude  35.53  W.,  and  arrived  at  Boston 
May  6,  1887,  in  85  days  from  Majunga.  Passenger,  Mrs. 
Edward  B.  Trumbull,  captain’s  wife. 

Nineteenth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  May  30,  1887,  E.  B.  Trumbull, 
master,  for  Zanzibar  and  a  market.  Arrived  Sept  10, 102 
days  from  Boston  ;  sailed  Sept.  24  for  Tamatave,  and  ar- 
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rived  Oct.  22.  Sailed  Nov.  2  for  Boston,  touched  on  a 
reef,  got  vessel  off,  discharged  cargo,  and  sailed  for  Mau¬ 
ritius  to  repair,  the  vessel  leaking  all  the  passage,  the 
pumps  being  kept  going  night  and  day  by  a  crew  of  six¬ 
teen  natives  hired  especially  to  man  the  pumps.  Arrived 
at  Mauritius  Dec.  4,  and  stopped  there  repairing  until 
Jan.  11,  1888,  when  she  sailed  for  Tamatave.  Made  the 
return  passage  in  three  days,  which  required  eighteen  days 
in  going.  Sailed  from  Tamatave  Feb.  1,  1888,  for  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  passed  Cape  Good  Hope  Feb.  18,  St.  Helena  Feb. 
27,  crossed  the  Equator  March  12  in  longitude  35.38  W., 
and  arrived  at  Boston  April  4,  1888,  or  in  63  days  from 
Tamatave,  47  from  Cape  Good  Hope,  38  from  St.  Helena, 
and  23  from  the  Equator.  The  vessel,  while  having  the 
quickest  outward  passage  to  her  credit,  made  while  under 
Captain  Hathorne,  on  her  first  voyage,  thus  hung  up  the 
highest  record  on  this  homeward  trip  under  Captain  Trum¬ 
bull.  The  day  the  barque  crossed  the  Equator,  March  12, 
1888,  was  that  of  the  snow  blizzard  in  New  England  and 
New  York,  which  caused  the  death  of  Senator  Roscoe 
Conklin  of  New  York. 

Fred  P.  Porter,  son  of  Frederick  Porter  of  Salem,  was 
cabin  boy  on  the  barque,  making  his  only  voyage  to  sea. 
He  kept  a  log  book  of  his  own,  in  which  he  wrote  many 
humorous  things.  He  speaks  of  another  boy  on  the  ves¬ 
sel,  with  whom  he  was  having  some  trouble,  and  be 
writes  in  his  book,  “I  have  got  to  lick  him.”  Later  notes 
show  that  he  did,  and  there  were  no  further  annoyances, 
and  the  two  became  firm  friends.  Later  he  wrote,  “Have 
been  at  sea  six  weeks,  and  the  captain  hasn’t  spoken  to  me 
yet.”  He  was  a  brother  of  Willard  B.  Porter,  the  present 
city  editor  of  the  Newt.  Fred  died  in  California. 

[Note — The  barque  0-lide,  Captain  William  Beadle,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Boston  March  1,  1879,  in  66  days  from  Tama¬ 
tave,  which  continued  to  be  the  shortest  on  record  until 
Captain  Trumbull,  in  the  Taria  Topan,  arrived  in  63  days. 
The  barque  Estex,  commanded  by  Captain  William  T. 
Savory,  arrived  at  New  York  Feb.  14,  1880,  in  64  days 
from  Tamatave  and  19  1-2  days  from  the  Equator,  which 
was  crossed  in  longitude  39  W.  This  is  the  quickest  pas¬ 
sage  between  those  two  ports,  but  it  is  not  so  good  by 
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two  days  as  that  of  Captain  Trumbull’s  to  Boston,  as 
New  York  is  one  day’s  sail  nearer  than  Boston.] 

Twentieth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  May  3, 1888,  Edward  B.  Trumbull, 
master,  for  Tamatave  and  a  market.  Arrived  July  19, 
77  days  from  Boston,  and  five  and  a  half  months  from 
the  day  she  left  there  for  Boston.  Sailed  Aug.  7  for 
Zanzibar ;  arrived  Aug.  14  ;  left  for  Nossi  Be  Aug.  20, 
and  arrived  Sept.  11 ;  sailed  Sept.  21  for  Majunga,  and 
arrived  Sept.  24.  Sailed  Oct.  1  for  Boston,  passed  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  Oct.  23,  St.  Helena  Nov.  2,  crossed  the 
Equator  Nov.  16,  in  longitude  38.21  W.,  and  arrived  at 
Boston  Dec.  21,  1888,  in  80  days’  passage.  Mrs.  Edward 
B.  Trumbull  and  Miss  Mabel  A.  Trumbull,  captain’s  wife 
and  daughter,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Harvey,  were  passengers. 
The  captain’s  daughter  is  now  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Batcbelder 
of  Salem.  Voyage,  seven  months  and  seventeen  days. 

Twenty-First  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  Jan.  24,  1889,  for  Zanzibar  and  a 
market,  Edward  B.  Trumbull,  master.  Ninety-seven  days 
out  the  vessel  struck  on  a  reef  going  into  Zanzibar,  where 
she  arrived  May  2.  Sailed  for  Mauritius  May  18  to  re¬ 
pair,  and  arrived  June  13.  Left  Port  Louis  July  14,  and 
arrived  at  Tamatave  July  18  ;  sailed  July  31  for  Nossi 
Be,  and  arrived  Aug.  4  ;  sailed  for  Majunga  Aug.  18,  and 
arrived  Aug.  23.  Sailed  from  Majunga  Aug.  28  for  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  passed  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Sept.  26,  St.  Helena 
Oct.  6,  crossed  the  Equator  Oct.  19,  in  longitude  35.35 
W.,  and  arrived  at  Boston  Nov.  16, 1889,  in  80  days  from 
Majunga.  Voyage,  nine  months  and  twenty-three  days. 

Twenty-Second  Voyage. 

A  singular  coincidence  in  connection  with  this  voyage 
is  that  it  was  the  twenty-second  of  the  barque  and  also 
the  twenty-second  of  Captain  Trumbull.  The  vessel 
sailed  from  Boston  Dec.  12,  1889,  for  Tamatave  and  a 
market.  Arrived  at  Tamatave  March  16,  1890,  in  94 
days  from  Boston;  sailed  March  31  for  Zanzibar,  and  ar- 
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rived  April  15  ;  sailed  April  25  for  Nossi  Be,  and  arrived 
May  80,  34  days’  passage;  sailed  June  9  for  Majunga, 
and  arrived  June  14.  Sailed  from  Majunga  June  24,  for 
Boston;  passed  Cape  Good  Hope  Aug.  11,  and  was  two 
weeks  with  heavy  westerly  gales  weathering  it ;  passed 
St.  Helena  Aug.  22,  crossed  the  Equator  Sept.  4  in 
longitude  38.30  W.,  and  arrived  at  Boston  Sept.  29, 1890, 
in  97  days’  passage.  Voyage,  nine  months  and  seventeen 
days.  At  the  end  of  this  voyage  Captain  Trumbull  de¬ 
cided  to  remain  ashore,  having  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
owners  three  voyages  in  the  Cilid»  and  sixteen  in  the 
Taria  Topan. 

Samuel  D.  Lord  of  Salem  was  a  passenger  in  the  barque 
this  voyage  from  Zanzibar.  He  had  been  absent  from 
home  three  years.  He  is  now  a  clerk  in  the  Salem  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank.  His  father.  Captain  Samuel  Lord,  was  a  ship¬ 
master,  and  he  died  in  China,  Aug.  30,  1891. 

Captain  Trumbull  recommended  J.  Warren  Luscomb, 
who  was  mate  of  the  barque  on  her  first  three  voyages,  as 
master  ;  his  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  owners, 
and  the  vessel  sailed  on  her  next  voyage  under  command 
of  Captain  Luscomb. 

Twenty-Third  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  Oct.  25,  1890,  J.  Warren  Luscomb, 
master,  for  Tamatave  and  a  market.  A  heavy  N.  E.  gale 
was  brewing,  and  Captain  Luscomb  anchored  in  Nantasket 
Roads,  where  he  remained  until  Oct.  28,  when  be  started 
and  passed  Highland  light  at  1  P.  M.  Arrived  at  Tama¬ 
tave  Jan.  26,  1891,  in  92  days  from  Boston.  Arrived  at 
Zanzibar  Feb.  16,  thence  to  Majunga.  Arrived  at  Boston 
July  16,  1891,  Majunga  April  21,  passed  Cape  Good 
Hope  May  20,  St.  Helena  June  7,  and  crossed  the  E^quator 
June  2  in  longitude  24  W.,  86  days’  passage.  Voyage, 
eight  months,  eighteen  days. 

Twenty-Fourth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  Aug.  8, 1891,  J.  Warren  Luscomb, 
master,  for  Tamatave  and  a  market.  Arrived  at  Tama¬ 
tave  Nov.  17,  in  101  days  from  Boston.  Sailed  from 
Tamatave  Dec.  15,  passed  St.  Helena  Jan.  23,  and  arrived 
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at  Boston  March  23,  99  days’  passage.  Had  poor  trades, 
and  was  three  weeks  north  of  Bermuda,  with  heavy  N.W. 
gales  and  high  seas.  Used  oil  with  good  effect.  March 
18  was  within  ten  miles  of  Cape  Cod,  but  was  blown  off 
the  coast 


Twenty-Fifth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  April  16,  1892,  for  Zanzibar  and  a 
market,  J.  Warren  Luscomb,  master.  Arrived  at  Tama- 
tave  July  11,  via  Zanzibar.  Sailed  from  Tamatave  Aug. 
14  for  Boston,  passed  St.  Helena  Sept.  16,  crossed  the 
Equator  Sept  30  in  longitude  37  W.  Had  good  S.  E. 
trades  in  South  Atlantic  and  moderate  N.  E.  trades  in 
North  Atlantic,  carrying  the  latter  to  latitude  in  27.60 
N.,  and  was  25  days  thence  to  Boston,  with  strong  gales, 
heavy  seas  and  adverse  winds,  and  was  twice  blown  off 
the  coast. 


Twenty-Sixth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  Dec.  3,  1892,  J.  Warren  Luscomb, 
master,  for  Tamatave  and  a  market.  Arrived  Feb.  23, 
1893,  in  82  days  from  Boston.  Arrived  at  Boston  July 
10,  1893,  91  days  from  Tamatave ;  passed  Cape  Good 
Hope  May  6,  St.  Helena  May  13,  and  had  light  winds  and 
pleasant  weather  the  entire  voyage,  which  occupied  seven 
months  and  seven  days. 

The  foregoing  ended  the  career  of  the  Taria  Topan  so 
far  as  Salem  was  concerned.  She  made  good  money  for 
her  ownera,  and  was  sold  Aug.  3, 1893,  to  Capt.  Coombs, 
to  enter  the  South  American  trade.  She  engaged  in 
freighting  to  that  country,  and  Oct.  9,  1894,  while  on 
the  passage  to  Buenos  Ayres,  went  ashore  on  Horn  Island 
and  became  a  total  loss.  And  this  was  the  end  of  this 
famous  old  African  trader.  In  her  travels  to  and  from 
distant  ports  she  seemed  to  he  imbued  with  almost  human 
intelligence.  So  regularly  did  she  go  and  return  that  it 
was  said  that  she  would  6nd  her  way  out  and  back  alone. 
Captain  Trumbull  himself  says  that  the  barque  knew  all 
the  Boston  pilots,  recognized  Highland  light  instantly, 
and  went  into  foreign  ports  nodding  and  bowing  and 
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curtesying  “like  a  perfect  lady,”  which  she  was.  Long¬ 
fellow  thus  sings  of  humanity  and  ships : 

“Like  unto  ships  far  off  at  sea, 

Outward  or  homeward  bound  are  we  ; 

Before,  behind,  and  all  around 
Floats  and  swings  the  horizon  bound. 

Seems  at  its  distant  rim  to  rise 

And  climb  the  crystal  wall  of  the  skies, 

And  then  again  to  turn  and  sink 

As  if  we  could  slide  from  the  outer  brink.” 

Having  followed  this  ancient  Salem  argosy  on  her 
twenty-six  voyages  over  the  ocean  blue,  in  sunshine  and 
in  storm,  the  writer  now  turns  to  the  men  in  “whose 
guiding  hands”  she  always  came  safe  to  port.  In  chrono¬ 
logical  order  they  are  : 

Captain  William  H.  Hathorne. 

Captain  William  Hollingsworth  Hathorne,  the  first 
commander  of  the  vessel,  was  born  in  Salem,  the  son  of 
Eben  Hathorne,  and  he  died  in  London,  Eng.,  Feb.  14, 
1886,  of  aneurism,  induced  by  a  fall  some  time  previous, 
while  rowing  on  the  Thames,  which  induced  a  weakening 
of  the  valves  of  the  heart.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Salem  public  schools.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil 
war  he  entered  the  United  States  navy,  and  was  with 
Admiral  Farragut  on  the  flagship  Hartford^  as  master’s 
mate,  on  passing  the  Mobile  forts.  It  was  on  that  trip 
that  Farragut  gave  that  memorable  order,  when  informed 
that  torpedoes  were  in  his  way,  “Damn  the  torpedoes,  go 
ahead.  ” 

Early  in  1865  Captain  Hathorne  was  acting  paymaster 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  served  with  such  distinction 
through  the  war  that  he  was  offered  at  the  close  a  per¬ 
manent  position  in  the  navy.  That  he  declined,  and 
entered  the  service  of  Captain  Bertram  as  mate  of  the 
barque  Qlidt.  On  the  voyage,  Oct.  4,  1865,  her  com¬ 
mander,  Captain  John  McMulIan,  died,  and  Captain 
Hathorne  assumed  command.  In  1870  he  took  charge, 
as  before  stated,  of  the  Taria  Topan,  and  his  record  in 
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that  vessel  has  been  already  given  to  the  reader.  On 
giving  up  the  barque,  he  became  agent  at  Zanzibar  for 
Captain  Bertram.  He  was  also  United  States  consul  at 
Zanzibar,  and  “was  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  the 
government.”  He  was  for  the  last  four  or  five  years 
previous  to  his  death  mercantile  agent  of  Arnold,  Hines 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  a  position  that  he  filled  at  the  time 
he  passed  away.  He  was  a  member  of  both  the  Salem 
Marine  and  East  India  Societies.  His  body  was  brought 
home  and  buried  in  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery. 

Captain  William  Bbadle. 

Captain  William  Beadle  was  born  in  Salem,  June  20, 
1841,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  went  to  sea  as  a  boy  on  the  barque  Iobco, 
Captain  John  Lambert,  on  a  voyage  between  Salem,  Mo¬ 
zambique,  Zanzibar,  and  return  to  Salem.  The  mate  was 
the  late  Captain  Philip  Morant,  father  of  Philip  H.  Morant 
of  Pepperell.  Captain  Beadle  was  afterwards  mate  of 
the  ships  Vitula,  Moresfoot^  Meteor,  and  Joseph  Peabody, 
barque  Roebuck  and  brig  Henrico,  and  master  of  the 
schooner  Julia  Parsons,  which  was  wrecked.  He  next 
sailed  as  mate  of  the  barque  Glide,  owned  by  Captain 
Bertram  and  commanded  by  Captain  James  S.  Williams, 
on  a  voyage  to  Zanzibar,  Aden  and  Muscat.  He  subse¬ 
quently  commanded  the  Glide,  next  the  Taria  Topan,  and. 
lastly  the  ship  Paceolus,  in  the  Pacific  and  China  trade. 
While  in  Africa,  as  commander  of  the  Glide,  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  sextant  used  by  David  Livingstone,  the  in¬ 
trepid  African  explorer,  and  used  it  on  several  of  his 
voyages.  When  he  gave  up  the  sea.  Captain  Beadle 
presented  the  sextant  to  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem, 
the  trustees  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society,  and  the 
instrument  may  be  seen  in  the  marine  room  at  any  time 
by  any  one  interested.  Captain  Beadle  died  in  Duxbury, 
Sept.  25,  1912.  He  was  a  member  of  both  of  the  marine 
societies  of  Salem. 

Captain  Nathan  A.  Bachblder. 

An  interview  with  Captain  Bachelder  has  already  been 
published  in  this  series. 
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Captain  Edward  B,  Trumbull. 

Captain  Edward  B.  Trumbull,  of  90  Federal  street, 
Salem,  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Taria  lopan.  He  was  bom  in  Salem  in  1853,  the  son  of 
a  shipmaster,  Captain  Edward  H.  Trumbull.  After  grad¬ 
uating  from  the  Phillips  school,  he  went  to  sea  in  the 
ship  Mutlahf  Captain  Otis  Ballard,  from  Boston  to  Hong 
Kong  and  Manila  and  back  to  Boston.  He  was  only  15 
years  of  age  when  he  started  on  this  voyage,  August  1, 
1868.  He  next  sailed  in  the  ship  Formosa,  Capt.  Charles 
H.  Allen,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  between  Boston,  Hong  Kong, 
Manila  and  Boston.  His  next  voyage  was  in  the  same 
ship  from  New  York  to  Melbourne,  Australia,  Newcastle, 
N.  S.  W.,  Hong  Kong,  Manila  and  Boston.  On  the  pas¬ 
sage  home  the  ship  struck  in  Caspar  Straits,  and  was 
obliged  to  go  for  repairs  to  Batavia,  where  she  remained 
five  months.  He  next  sailed  two  voyages  as  second  mate 
and  one  as  mate  of  the  barque  Glide,  and  sixteen  voyages 
in  the  Taria  Topan,  nine  as  mate  and  seven  as  comman¬ 
der.  He  is  the  master  of  the  Salem  Marine  Society,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  East  India  Society.  He  is  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  officers  of  the  Taria  Topan,  and  is  at  the 
present  manager  of  the  Salem  Storage  Warehouse  Co.,  a 
position  he  has  held  since  it  was  built.  He  estimates  he 
sailed  about  500,000  miles. 

[Note — Lewis  A.  Voorhees  of  Beverly,  son  of  the  late 
Capt.  Lewis  Voorhees,  a  native  of  Salem,  and  Captain 
Trumbull  were  boys  together  in  the  ship  Formosa,  Capt. 
Charles  H.  Allen,  Jr.,  on  her  voyage,  before  mentioned, 
from  Boston  for  Hong  Kong  and  Manila  and  return  to 
Boston.  The  ship  was  owned  by  Stone,  Silsbees,  Pickman 
&  George  H.  Allen  of  Salem;  the  last  named  now  living 
in  Manchester.  The  ship  carried  out  a  cargo  of  ice, 
remained  in  port  at  Hong  Kong  and  Manila  five  months 
and  two  weeks,  and  arrived  home  in  Boston  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  seventeen  months.  Captain  Trumbull  has  in  his 
possession  a  photograph  of  himself  and  Mr.  Voorhees 
taken  when  they  were  shipmates  in  the  Formosa,  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  recognize  from 
this  picture  of  the  two  bright,  smooth-faced  sailor  boys 
the  stalwart  men  of  today.  Previous  to  going  in  the 
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Formo$a,  Mr.  Voorhees  made  a  voyage  in  the  barque  A. 
W.  Stevens^  Captain  Albert  Ingraham  of  Newburyport, 
the  chance  being  obtained  for  him  by  the  late  Israel  Put¬ 
nam  Harris  of  Salem,  father  of  Ralph  B.  Harris  of  Fed¬ 
eral  street,  Salem.  The  vessel  went  to  Melbourne, 
Australia,  Newcastle,  N.  S.  W.,  Hong  Kong,  Bangkok, 
Siam,  and  to  Singapore,  for  repairs,  having  sprung  fore¬ 
mast  and  lost  yards  in  a  cyclone.  She  returned  to  Hong 
Kong,  loaded  for  New  York,  and  arrived  there  in  156 
days,  on  Dec.  1,  1862,  having  been  absent  two  years  to  a 
day.  After  the  voyage  in  the  Formosa^  be  gave  up  the 
sea  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  old  Eastern  Railroad, 
became  a  locomotive  engineer,  next  a  watchful  towerman 
at  the  northern  end  of  Salem  tunnel,  and  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  duties  several  months  ago  on  account  of 
illness,  after  a  service  of  more  than  forty-seven  years  with 
the  Eastern  and  Boston  and  Maine  Railroads.  Mr.  Voor¬ 
hees  died  in  Beverly  in  1922.  Chester  F.  Voorhees,  clerk 
in  the  Merchants  National  Bank,  Salem,  is  his  grandson.] 

Captain  J.  Wakren  Luscomb. 

Captain  J.  Warren  Luscomb  was  born  in  Salem,  the 
son  of  a  shipmaster,  ex- Alderman  Joseph  W.  Luscomb, 
and  he  died  in  Salem  April  16,  1901,  in  his  64th  year. 
When  very  young  he  shipped  on  the  barque  Buckeye^ 
Captain  Eben  Tibbets,  and  made  a  voyage  between  Salem 
and  Penang.  He  next  sailed  in  the  ship  Medford,  which 
carried  a  cargo  of  coal  from  Boston  to  China  for  the 
famous  Perry  expedition  ;  next  four  years  in  the  ship 
Isabella,  and  then  in  the  new  ship  Helen  Morris.  Aug. 
24,  1863,  he  shipped  as  ensign  in  the  United  States  navy, 
and  served  until  discharged  at  expiration  of  service,  Jan. 
19,  1866.  He  was  mate  of  the  Taria  Topan  on  her  first 
three  voyages,  mate  of  the  barque  Pursuit,  the  ship  Samar, 
ship  Panay  of  Salem  ten  years,  the  vessel  being  owned  by 
Stone,  Silsbees,  Pickraan  &  Allen ;  master  of  the  ship 
Mindoro  one  year,  owned  by  the  same  firm,  and  master  of 
the  Taria  Topan  the  last  five  voyages  that  she  was  owned 
in  Salem.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Salem  Marine  and 
East  India  Societies. 

Having  recalled  the  several  voyages  of  the  Cblide  and 
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Taria  Topan,  reference  is  due  to  those  connected  with 
them  in  business,  as  owner,  commander,  or  in  other  ca¬ 
pacity.  First  in  the  list  is 

Captain  John  Bertram. 

It  is  needless  to  relate  the  history  to  any  Salemite  of  the 
great  benefactor  of  Salem,  for  that  is  universally  known. 
Captain  Bertram  was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  Feb.  11, 
1796.  It  seems  needless  at  this  time  to  attempt  to  write 
in  this  connection  any  biography  of  Captain  Bertram.  His 
name  is  too  well  known  in  Salem  and  far  beyond  its  con¬ 
fines  as  shipmaster,  merchant,  and  princely  benefactor  of 
the  poor  and  needy.  He  won  his  fortune  on  the  ocean 
and  as  a  merchant  The  benevolent  societies  were  princely 
remembered  out  of  his  bounty.  The  Salem  Register  said 
of  him  at  his  death  ;  ‘‘Tbei-e  was  no  end  to  his  generous 
subscriptions  to  all  praiseworthy  objects,  and  of  his 
thousands  of  acts  of  beneficence,  scattered  all  around  the 
homes  of  our  city  and  known  only  to  the  recipients  of  his 
bounty,  who  can  speak  ?  There  are  multitudes  who  can 
gratefully  say  of  him,  ‘  Surely 

He  had  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity.’  ” 

Captain  E.  Augustus  Emmerton. 

Captain  Emmerton  was  born  in  Salem,  Feb.  9,  1827, 
the  son  of  the  late  Ephraim  Emmerton.  His  father  was 
a  supercargo  on  the  ship  George  in  1820.  When  a  boy. 
Captain  Emmerton  attended  that  excellent  private  school 
kept  by  the  late  Jonathan  F.  Worcester,  and  on  com¬ 
pleting  his  education  went  to  sea  in  the  brig  Richmond, 
owned  by  his  father,  and  commanded  by  Captain  William 
B.  Bates,  on  a  voyage  to  Zanzibar.  He  continued  to  fol¬ 
low  the  sea,  sailing  as  supercargo  and  officer.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  became  master  of  the  barque  Sophronia  and 
the  ship  Neptune'*  Favorite,  which  he  sailed  to  California 
in  the  gold  fever  times  of  1849  and  1850,  and  other  ves¬ 
sels.  Later  he  was  for  years  resident  agent  at  Aden  for 
John  Bertram  of  Salem.  On  his  return  to  Salem  he 
became  interested  in  the  bu8iness,and  on  Captain  Bertram’s 
death,  March  22,  1882,  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm 
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of  Ropes,  Emnierton  &  Co.,  which  succeeded  to  Captain 
Bertram’s  business.  He  was  president  of  the  Merchants 
National  Bank,  and  held  other  important  trusts.  He  was 
a  brother  of  Charles  S.  Emmerton,  Dr.  James  Emmerton, 
and  George  R.  Emmerton.  Captain  Emmerton  was  twice 
married,  his  wives  being  daughters  of  Nathaniel  Osgood. 

George  R.  Emmerton. 

George  R.  Emmerton  was  born  in  Salem,  the  son  of 
the  late  Ephraim  Emmerton,  and  he  died  here  May  22, 
1888,  in  his  53d  year.  He  went  from  school  to  the 
counting  room  of  Glidden  &  Williams,  Boston,  then  en> 
gaged  in  the  early  California  trade.  In  1860  he  became 
associated  with  Edward  Chamberlain  in  the  manufacture 
of  chemicals.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war  he 
joined  and  became  lieutenant  in  the  Union  Drill  Club, 
which  was  the  nucleus  out  of  which  Company  F,  23d 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  was  formed.  He  became  second 
lieutenant  of  this  company,  and  in  November,  1861,  went 
to  the  front,  sharing  in  the  Burnside  North  Carolina 
campaign,  till  the  summer  of  1862,  when  he  was  taken 
ill  and  came  home  an  invalid.  His  recovery  was  slow,  he 
was  unable  to  accept  promotion,  and  he  was  at  last 
obliged  to  resign.  He  severed  his  business  connection 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  went  into  business  with  his 
brother,  E.  Augustus  Emmerton,  this  connection  contin¬ 
uing  several  years.  In  1869  he  joined  his  father-in-law, 
the  late  Captain  John  Bertram,  in  his  extensive  East  Indian 
commerce.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Ropes,  Emmerton  &  Co.,  the  successors  of  the 
house  of  John  Bertram.  He  was  an  alderman  of  the  city 
of  Salem,  and  he  served  many  public  and  private  trusts. 
The  Salem  Gazette  said :  *‘Mr.  Emmerton  was  a  man  of 

independence  of  character,  free  in  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  the  comfort  and  beautifying  of  his  home  and 
for  other  proper  purposes,  and  of  marked  integrity  and 
uprightness  as  a  citizen.  He  was  greatly  respect^  by 
those  associated  with  him  in  trusts  and  business  affairs 
generally.”  He  married  Miss  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of 
Captain  John  Bertram,  and  they  had  two  children,  Caro¬ 
line  Osgood,  born  April  21,  1866,  and  Annie  Bertram, 
born  Nov.  6,  1868. 
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William  G.  Webb. 

William  G.  Webb  was  born  in  Salem,  Aug.  2, 1832,  the 
son  of  the  late  Stephen  Webb,  for  many  years  a  well- 
known  hank  cashier  of  Salem.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  Salem  public  schools,  aud  after  graduating  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  a  mercantile  life.  When  quite  a  young 
man  he  made  two  trips  to  Zanzibar  as  supercargo  of  the 
barques  Emily  Wilder  and  Elizabeth  Hall,  and  when 
United  States  Consul  William  P.  McMullan  resigned,  he 
was  appointed  consul  and  held  the  office  three  years. 
Later  he  returned  to  Salem,  and  subsequently  went  to 
China,  where  he  was  about  two  years  agent  of  the  house 
of  Augustine  Heard  &  Co.  On  coming  home  to  Salem, 
he  entered  the  counting  room  of  Captain  John  Bertram, 
became  associated  with  him  in  the  East  Coast  of  Africa 
business,  and  personally  superintended  the  loading  and 
discharging  of  the  fleet  of  vessels.  He  remained  with 
Captain  Bertram  until  his  death,  and  alwa^'s  was  a  con¬ 
stant  visitor  to  the  office  of  Ropes,  Emmerton  &  Co.  He 
married  Miss  Annie  Bertram,  younger  daughter  of  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Bertram,  and  they  had  a  son,  Frederick  Webb 
of  Salem,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Saunders  of 
Haverhill. 

John  F.  Webb. 

Captain  John  F.  Webb,  who  was  connected  with  the 
Zanzibar  trade,  died  in  Southampton,  Eng.,  October  21, 
1861,  while  en  route  for  his  home  in  Salem.  A  tribute  to 
him,  by  “H.”,  in  the  Salem  Regieter  of  November  7,  1861, 
says,  in  part : 

“Mr.  Webb  was  a  man  of  strongly  marked  character, 
and  made  much  more  than  a  common  impression  on  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in  the  varied  walks  of  life. 
He  was  a  good  product  of  an  old  commercial  town  in 
New  England,  well  trained,  disciplined  and  educated  in 
his  youth,  then  entering  on  a  seafaring  and  commercial 
life,  and  afterwards  more  fully  developed  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  foreign  residence  and  travel,  in  the  discharge  of 
various  and  responsible  trusts.  He  was  commercial  agent 
at  Zanzibar  for  some  years,  and,  for  a  time.  United  States 
consul  at  that  place.  With  occasional  visits  at  home,  he 
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bad  spent  most  of  his  time  abroad  for  many  years,  and, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  had  become  somewhat  foreign  in 
his  taste  and  feelings.  His  early  and  best  school  training 
was  in  that  now  departed  institution  which  has  done  so 
much  in  the  past  generations  for  the  real  strength  and 
character  of  our  people,  the  old  Latin  school,  then  under 
the  administration  of  that  excellent  scholar  and  man,  the 
late  Theodore  Eames.  From  this  school  he  passed  into 
the  counting  room  of  the  late  John  Forrester,  one  of  the 
eminent  merchants  of  his  day  ;  and  some  thirty  years 
ago,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  he  went  abroad  as  super¬ 
cargo  in  one  of  his  master’s  ships.  He  afterwards  went 
in  the  joint  capacity  of  commander  and  supercargo  for 
several  years,  and  then  established  himself  abroad  in  com¬ 
mercial  pursuits.  In  all  his  business  life  he  has  been  em¬ 
inently  trustworthy  and  reliable.  He  was  independent  in 
his  opinions  and  judgment  of  men  and  things.” 

Edward  D.  Ropbs. 

Edward  Dehonde  Ropes  was  born  in  Salem,  April  8,1838, 
the  son  of  Timothy  and  Mary  (Silver)  Ropes.  His  father 
kept  a  store  on  Essex  street  many  years,  and  his  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Capt.  James  Silver.  The  son  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  Salem  schools,  entering  the  old  English  High 
School  March  8,  1851.  In  December,  1853,  he  entered  a 
Boston  commission  house,  but  the  following  year  became 
a  clerk  for  Captain  John  Bertram,  and  sailed  for  Zanzibar 
in  one  of  his  vessels.  He  remained  there,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  return  to  the  United  States,  until  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  war,  a  part  of  the  time  acting  as  United  States 
consul.  For  a  time  he  was  paymaster’s  clerk  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  On  the  death  of  Captain  Bertram, 
Mr.  Ropes  became  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Ropes,  Emmer- 
ton  &  Co.  He  was  president  of  the  Salem  Savings  Bank. 
He  married  Miss  Mary  Goodhue,  daughter  of  Captain 
Abner  GoodhUe.  John  Bertram  Ropes  and  Mrs.  James 
E.  Simpson  are  his  son  and  daughter.  He  died  in  Salem, 
August  8,  1902. 

Captain  Jambs  S.  Williams. 

Captain  James  S.  Williams  died  in  Salem,  August  1, 
1885,  in  his  43d  year.  He  was  born  in  this  city,  the  son 
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of  the  late  Captain  Charles  F.  Williams,  a  shipmaster,  and 
formerly  a  surveyor  in  the  customs  district  of  Salem  and 
Beverly.  He  was  a  nephew  of  former  Mayor  Henry  L. 
Williams  and  a  brother  of  the  gallant  young  Lieutenant 
C.  F.  Williams  of  the  35th  Massachusetts  Regiment,  who 
died  of  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  South  Mountain. 
Captain  Williams  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and 
graduated  from  the  High  School  in  the  class  of  1858.  He 
was  early  bred  to  the  sea,  and  soon  rose  to  command  of 
vessels  owned  by  Captain  John  Bertram  in  the  Zanzibar 
and  East  Coast  of  Africa  trade.  During  the  Rebellion  he 
entered  the  United  States  Navy  as  acting  volunteer  en¬ 
sign,  and  served  with  credit  and  bravery.  He  served  in 
the  blockade  off  the  Carolinas.  After  the  war  he  again 
entered  the  merchant  service,  and  became  resident  agent 
for  the  house  of  John  Bertram  and  its  successors,  Ropes, 
Emmerton  &  Co.,  from  which  he  returned  only  a  few 
months  before  bis  death. 

Captain  Charles  O.  Welch. 

Captain  Charles  O.  Welch  was  born  in  Salem,  Aug.  31, 
1843,  the  son  of  Aaron  and  Malvina  (Lyford)  Welch.  He 
was  educated  in  the  old  Phillips  grammar,  and  graduated 
from  the  High  School  in  1857.  He  worked  on  the  Gard¬ 
ner  farm  at  Salem  Neck  with  his  father  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Rebellion,  and  he  then  enlisted  in  the  Second 
Massachusetts  Cavalry,  and  was  assigned  to  Company  M. 
He  served  all  through  the  war,  and  was  present  at  the 
grand  round-up  at  Appomattox,  the  regiment  having  then 
only  eighty-five  men  left  of  its  entire  complement  of  more 
than  one  thousand.  His  horse  was  shot  under  him  at 
the  battle  of  Winchester.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
shipped  on  the  brig  Sarah  E.  PtUrt^  and  made  a  round 
trip  between  Salem,  the  Provinces  and  the  West  Indies. 
He  next  sailed  in  the  barque  Glide,  William  H.  Hatbome, 
master,  between  Salem  and  Zanzibar.  Several  voyages 
between  Salem,  Zanzibar  and  South  America  followed. 
He  was  mate  five  years  with  Captain  John  C.  Pond  in  the 
barque  Victor,  to  Zanzibar,  Australia,  Valparaiso  Iquique 
and  the  West  Indies.  On  the  last  voyage  the  vessel  was 
fourteen  months  and  discharged  at  St.  Pierre,  Martinique, 
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M^hich  was  afterwards  destroyed,  May  8, 1902,  by  an  erup¬ 
tion  of  Mount  Pelee,  thousands  of  lives  being  lost.  On 
that  voyage  the  barque  circumnavigated  the  globe.  Gapt. 
Welch  next  sailed  as  master  of  the  barques  Sicilian  and 
Georgina  U,  owned  by  George  Roi^es  of  Salem,  in  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa  trade.  Retiring  from  the  sea,  he 
entered  the  United  States  Railway  Mail  service,  and  with 
the  exception  of  about  two  years  on  the  Salem  police 
force,  he  continued  in  that  position  until  about  a  year 
before  bis  death,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  disaW- 
ity.  He  ran  on  the  night  train  between  Boston  and  Ban¬ 
gor,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  chief  clerk  in  charge 
of  the  train.  He  joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society  May  5, 
1880,  and  became  master  May  5,  1905,  which  office  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  Post 
34,  G.  A.  R. 

Captain  William  T.  Savory. 

Captain  William  T.  Savory  was  born  in  Salem  in  1827, 
and  attended  Master  Worcester's  school.  He  made  his 
first  voyage  to  sea  in  the  brig  Mermaid  of  Salem  when 
about  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  sailed  all  over  the  world 
in  the  ship  Harriot  Erving,  barques  Alice,  Sicilian,  Essex, 
steamer  Tangtse,  ship  Norwester,  barques  Josephine  and 
Miquelon,  and  bis  last  command  was  the  big  and  splendid 
ship  Llewellyn  J.  Morse,  belonging  to  John  Rosenfeld,  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  He  was  coasting 
on  the  coast  of  China  in  1861  and  1865,  and  had  charge 
of  the  brig  Speck,  belonging  to  Thomas  Hunt  of  Salem. 
He  took  a  steamer  from  Boston  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
commanded  her  from  that  port  to  Montevideo.  She  ran 
on  a  sunken  anchor  on  one  of  her  trips  and  was  lost.  He 
tried  mining  in  California  for  a  while,  but  gave  that  up 
and  returned  to  his  profession.  Later  he  engaged  in 
business  in  Salem.  Failing  in  health,  he  went  to  Florida 
several  years,  and  he  died  in  Deland  in  that  State,  Feb. 
13,  1897.  His  funeral  was  held  in  the  First  Church, 
Salem,  and  the  burial  was  in  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery. 

Captain  William  A.  Peterson. 

Captain  William  A.  Peterson  died  at  his  home  on  Char¬ 
ter  street,  Salem,  Aug.  13,  1894,  aged  54  years.  He  was 
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severely  injured  in  January,  1894,  and  again  in  April, 
before  he  had  recovered  from  the  first  accident,  and  the 
shocks  influenced  disease  which  caused  his  death.  He 
sailed  as  mate  for  Captain  Bertram  in  the  Zanzibar  trade, 
and  when  the  barque  JEssex  returned  to  Marblehead,  when 
a  few  days  out  from  Boston  on  the  passage  from  Boston 
for  Zanzibar,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Captain  Alexan¬ 
der  B.  Green,  Captain  Peterson  was  placed  in  command, 
and  he  resumed  the  voyage  to  Zanzibar.  Captain  Peter¬ 
son  retired  from  the  sea  in  1880  and  engaged  in  business 
ashore.  He  was  the  father  of  Monsignor  John  B.  Peter¬ 
son,  president  of  St.  John’s  Seminary,  Brighton,  and  the 
Misses  Peterson  of  Salem. 

Edward  F.  Miller. 

So  much  having  been  said  about  the  Glide  and  the 
Taria  Topan,  this  story  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
sketch  of  their  talented  builder,  Edward  F.  Miller.  “Mr, 
Miller,”  says  a  letter  written  to  Curator  John  Robinson 
of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem,  and  published  in  that 
excellent  volume,  “The  Marine  Room  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Salem,”  by  bis  son,  F.  T.  Miller  of  New  York 
City,  1920,  “was  bom  in  Dartmouth,  N.  S.,  in  1821,  and 
died  in  Auburndale,  Newton,  Mass.,  in  1908. 

“He  was  the  son  of  Tobias  Miller  and  the  grandson  of 
Tobias  Miller,  an  English  army  oflBcer,  who  received  a 
grant  of  land  in  Dartmouth  in  1790.  Edward  F.  Miller 
was  apprenticed  to  a  ship-builder  by  the  name  of  Lyle,  at 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  when  fourteen  years  of  age.  At  twenty 
he  went  to  sea  on  a  Liverpool  ship,  and  was  afterwards  on 
a  vessel  which  took  the  first  railroad  iron  from  Cardiff, 
Wales,  to  Cuba.  It  was  at  the  time  when  pirates  infested 
the  region  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  in  defending  the  ship 
against  an  attack  railroad  spikes  were  fired  from  the  ship’s 
cannon  at  a  piratical  vessel.  About  1840  he  was  ship¬ 
wrecked  off  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and,  getting  ashore,  be  made 
his  way  to  Boston  by  stage  coach.  Here  he  worked  for 
Donald  McKay  on  many  of  the  famous  clipper  ships,  and 
had  also  a  sul^contract  in  repairing  the  frigate  Conatitu- 
tion  at  the  Navy  Yard. 

(2b  le  continued^ 
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SALEM  AND  THE  WAR  OF  1812. 


By  Wiltjam  Dismore  Chapple. 


( Continued  from  Volume  LIX,  page  30Jf.f) 

Letters  of  marque  were  issued  to  privately  owned 
armed  vessels,  and  if  such  a  vessel  had  no  commission  its 
sailors  were  deemed  pirates,  but  if  commissioned,  those 
captured  were  entitled  to  all  the  rights  that  they  would 
have  received  if  they  had  been  serving  on  regular  men-of- 
war.  Letters  of  marque  were  issued  to  all  privately 
owned  armed  vessels,  but  those  commonly  known  as 
letters  of  marque  ships  were  those  carrying  a  cargo  to  a 
definite  port  or  ports  and  merely  capturing  prizes  if  they 
gut  the  chance  and  defending  themselves  from  attack, 
while  a  vessel  described  as  a  privateer  was  a  privately 
owned  armed  vessel  whose  sole  purpose  was  to  prey  upon 
the  commerce  of  an  enemy  and  not  to  carry  cargoes. 

Captured  property  was  condemned  with  due  formality 
by  an  Admiralty  Court.  It  was  then  sold  at  public  auc¬ 
tion,  two  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  passing  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  for  a  sailors’  pension  fund  The  re¬ 
mainder,  after  paying  the  commission  for  selling,  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  one-half  going  to  the  owners  and 
the  other  half  being  divided  among  the  officers  and  crew. 
It  was  a  joint  stock  enterprise,  the  owners  supplying  the 
ship,  provisions,  guns  and  ammunition,  and  the  officers 
and  crew  being  paid  no  wages,  but  each  man  and  boy 
being  entitled  to  the  number  of  shares  stated  in  the  arti¬ 
cles  when  they  enlisted.  These  shares  were  bought  and 
sold  as  if  they  were  in  a  corporation. 

In  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  of  the  250  pri¬ 
vateers  sent  out  by  the  whole  country,  Salem,  in  spite  of 
the  Federalists,  furnished  40,  being  excelled  only  by  Balti¬ 
more  with  58  and  New  York  with  55,  while  Boston  fol¬ 
lowed  Salem  with  31,  Philadelphia  14,  Portsmouth  11,  and 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  10.  Out  of  the  40  privateers  sailing 
from  Salem,  23,  more  than  half,  were  built  in  her  own 
shipyards.  She  did  not  reach  her  record,  however,  which 
she  made  in  the  Revolution,  when  158  privately  owned 
armed  ships  sailed  from  Salem,  the  difference  being  par- 
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tially  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  Federalist  ship-owners  in  town  were  so  opposed  to  the 
war  that  they  took  no  part  in  privateering,  and  it  is  all 
the  more  creditable  to  the  Democratic  minority  among  the 
Salem  merchants  that,  although  they  only  represented  a 
comparatively  small  fraction  of  them,  they  were  able  to 
give  Salem  such  a  fine  record. 

The  number  credited  to  Salem  in  the  Revolution  in¬ 
cluded,  however,  many  vessels  which  were  really  trading 
vessels,  while  the  forty  claiming  Salem  as  their  home  port 
in  the  War  of  1812  were  exclusively  privateers,  and  there 
were  in  addition  approximately  100  letter  of  marque 
trading  ships  whose  principal  business  was  the  carrying  of 
cargoes,  but  who  fought  if  it  was  necessary  to  defend 
themselves  or  opportunity  occurred  to  obtain  a  prize.  Of 
the  forty  privateeie  from  Salem  many  were  hardly  more 
than  boats,  for  but  twelve  were  over  100  tons  burden  ; 
these  twelve  being  the  schooners  Frolic,  110  tons ;  Dolphin, 
140  tons;  Gen.  Putnam,  160  tons;  Diomede,  170  tons; 
Growler,  172  tons;  and  Enterprise,  200  tons;  brigs  Mont¬ 
gomery,  190  tons,  and  Grand  Turk,  310  tons,  ships  Alfred 
(afterwards  rigged  as  a  brig),  of  200  tons ;  John,  200 
tons  ;  Alexander,  330  tons ;  and  America,  350  tons.  Of 
these  twelve  larger  vessels  only  two  escaped  capture,  the 
Grand  Turk  and  America,  both  of  which  were  very  suc¬ 
cessful. 

The  America  was  the  fourth  Salem  vessel  of  that 
name  and  was  the  largest  and  most  famous  privateer  from 
Salem  in  the  War  of  1812.  She  was  built  in  1803  and 
1804  by  Retire  Becket  for  the  Crowninshields,  just  west 
of  their  wharf,  later  known  as  Phillips  Wharf.  She  was 
originally  114  feet  in  length  and  473  tons  burden,  which 
is  almost  the  length  of  the  yacht  Constellation,  so  well 
known  in  Marblehead  Harbor.  When  war  broke  out  she 
was  fitted  as  a  privateer,  her  upper  deck  being  taken  off 
and  her  sides  filled  in  solid  like  a  man-of-war.  This  re¬ 
duced  her  length  to  108  feet  and  her  tonnage  to  331  tons. 
She  was  given  an  immense  cloud  of  canvass  and  was  one 
of  the  fastest  vessels  afloat.  She  carried  150  men  and 
made  five  cruises,  her  first  being  under  Gapt.  Joseph 
Ropes,  taking  six  prizes ;  her  second,  under  Capt.  John 
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Kehew,  taking  ten  prizes ;  her  third,  under  Capt.  James 
Cheever,  Jr.,  taking  twelve  prizes.  On  her  fourth  cruise, 
after  being  out  five  days,  she  struck  a  derelict  and  put 
back  to  port  for  repairs,  and  when  she  went  on  her  fifth 
cruise,  under  Cheever,  took  thirteen  prizes,  making  a  total 
of  forty-one,  and  of  this  number  she  safely  sent  into  port 
twenty-seven,  of  a  value  of  il,100,000.  She  generally 
cruised  from  the  English  Channel  to  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  while  chased  many  times  by  English  men-of-war,  she 
was  able  by  her  great  speed  to  easily  escape  them  and 
was  never  captured.  After  the  war  she  never  left  port, 
lying  deserted  at  her  wharf  for  sixteen  years,  until  she 
was  finally  sold  at  auction,  to  be  scrapped  in  June,  1881. 

The  Grand  Turk  was  one  of  the  most  famous  American 
privateers,  and  was  built  in  Wiscasset  in  1812  and  car¬ 
ried  150  men.  She  also  made  five  successful  cruises, 
three  under  Capt.  Holton  J.  Breed  and  two  under  Capt. 
Nathan  Green,  capturing  thirty-four  vessels,  several  of 
them  being  English  armed  ships,  and  under  both  Captains 
Breed  and  Green  had  many  thrilling  encounters  that  made 
her  famous  in  every  American  port.  She  was  very  fast 
and  highly  profitable  as  a  privateer. 

The  greatest  harvest  time  for  Salem  privateers  was  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1812,  before  England  had  really 
awakened  to  the  great  injury  that  her  commerce  was  re¬ 
ceiving  at  the  hands  of  American  vessels.  July  and 
August,  1812,  were  busy  months  in  Salem,  and  the  daily 
arrival  of  prizes  made  the  war  more  popular  in  town. 
England  had  hardly  begun  to  fight  back,  and  the  ease 
with  which  300  and  400  tons  British  vessels  were  taken 
by  the  saucy  little  Salem  privateers  made  it  appear  that 
fortunes  could  be  quickly  and  easily  made. 

Bentley’s  diary  for  this  period  records  the  almost  daily 
departure  of  additional  privateers  and  the  constant  arrival 
of  prizes.  On  July  21, 1812,  he  mentions  the  arrival  of  an 
armed  ship  of  400  tons,  taken  by  an  open  boat  from 
Salem  mounting  only  a  swivel  gun,  but  many  of  the  hands 
on  the  ship,  being  Americans,  refused  to  fight.  At  that 
early  date,  however,  this  fighting  Democratic  parson  ad¬ 
mits  that  “to  measure  loss  and  gain  we  must  recollect  our 
rich  ships  carried  into  Halifax,  so  that  the  balance  of  the 
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amount  is  still  against  us.”  And  it  is  very  probable  that 
an  accounting  of  the  balance  between  Salem’s  losses  and 
gains  would  show  that  the  amount  received  in  prize  money 
would  not  offset  the  loss  of  our  ships  and  cargoes  to  the 
English  before  the  war  was  ended.  On  August  Ist, 
Bentley  says  there  were  fifteen  prizes  in  Salem  Harbor. 
By  the  end  of  1812,  eighteen  Salem  privateers,  carrying 
115  guns,  had  captured  87  prizes,  of  which  58,  carrying 
127  guns,  and  worth,  with  their  cargoes,  over  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  had  been  sent  into  Salem. 

The  Q-azette  for  many  issues  that  summer  devoted  col¬ 
umns  to  articles  and  editorials  concerning  the  mob  in 
Baltimore,  which,  on  June  22,  1812,  three  days  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  destroyed  the  office  of  the  Federal 
Republican,  published  by  Alexander  Hanson,  which  was 
fully  as  violent  against  the  war  as  the  Q-azette  itself. 
Another  mob,  also,  a  month  later,  when  the  Federal  Re¬ 
publican  had  resumed  publication,  attacked  Hanson’s  resi¬ 
dence,  whereupon  the  mayor  and  others  in  authority  in 
Baltimore  persuaded  the  defenders  of  the  house  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  jail,  which  was  then  attacked ;  Gen.  James 
M.  Lingau  was  killed,  and  another  of  Hanson’s  friends, 
Gen.  Henry  Lee,  the  famous  “Light  Horse  Harry”  Lee 
of  the  Revolution,  was  so  badly  beaten  that  be  was  a 
cripple  for  life.  This  attack  on  those  who  did  not  sup¬ 
port  the  administration  created  a  great  sensation  in  Salem 
and  still  further  intensified  the  hostility  of  the  local 
Federalists  to  the  war.  The  fate  of  tlie  Federal  Republi¬ 
can  of  Baltimore,  however,  did  not  frighten  the  publishers 
of  the  Gazette,  who  became  more  violent  than  ever,  and 
so  critical  and  fault-finding  with  the  administration  and  so 
friendly  to  the  English,  that  a  privateersman  from  Salem 
named  his  vessel  the  Grumbler  and  Growler,  supposedly^ 
as  a  satirical  compliment  to  the  Gazette. 

On  Aug.  31st,  1812,a  handbill  was  circulated  announcing 
the  victory  of  the  Constitution  under  Capt.  Hull,  over  the 
Chuerriere.  A  salute  was  fired  from  the  ships  in  the  harbor, 
and  that  evening  Commodore  Rogers’  squadron,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  United  States,  Congress,  Hornet,  and  Argus,  arrived  and 
still  further  increased  the  enthusiasm,  for  unpopular 
though  the  war  might  be,  yet  a  naval  victory  was  bound 
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to  thrill  the  sailors  and  ship-owners  of  Salem.  However, 
their  joy  was  in  four  days  turned  to  bitterness,  for  on 
September  4th  it  was  learned  that  Gen.  William  Hull,  an 
uncle  of  the  hero  of  the  Constitution,  had  surrendered 
Michigan  to  the  English. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  when  war  was  being  considered, 
one  of  the  main  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  was  to  be 
the  capture  and  annexation  of  Canada,  and  in  its  early 
stages  it  was  referred  to  as  “the  Canadian  war.”  There¬ 
fore,  the  first  move  of  Gen.  Hull,  an  old  Revolutionary 
general,  in  command  at  Detroit,  was  an  invasion  of  Can¬ 
ada,  which  he  entered  on  July  12th,  expecting  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  open  arms,  and  publishing  a  long  and  bombas¬ 
tic  proclamation,  in  which  he  announced :  “I  come  to  find 
enemies,  not  to  make  them.  I  come  to  protect,  not  to 
injure  you.  The  Standard  of  the  Union  now  waves  over 
the  territory  of  Canada.”  He  stayed  a  few  days,  and  then 
retreated  to  Detroit,  to  which  he  was  followed  by  the 
English  General  Brock,  who  demanded  its  surrender,  and 
which  Hull  obligingly  handed  over  to  the  British,  together 
with  the  whole  of  Michigan,  of  which  he  was  Governor, 
without  firing  a  gun.  Hull  was  later  condemned  to  be 
shot  for  cowardice,  but  was  pardoned  by  President  Madi¬ 
son  because  of  his  age  and  service  in  the  Revolution. 

Most  of  the  land  fighting  of  the  early  war  was  on  the 
New  York  and  Canadian  frontier,  and  was  disastrous  to 
the  Ainericans.  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer,  a  Federalist  officer, 
might  have  won  at  Queenstown  if  the  New  York  militia 
had  not  claimed  that  under  the  constitution  they  could 
not  be  compelled  to  cross  into  Canada,  and  refused  to  help 
the  hard-pressed  American  troops. 

This  latter  defeat  caused  the  fault>finding  Gazette,  on 
October  27th,  1812,  to  publish  the  following: 

DEFEAT  AFTER  DEFEAT. 

Madison’s  War  produces  a  continued  series  of  sad  disasters  and 
melancholy  tidinfips.  In  our  paper  of  this  day  it  is  our  painful  duty 
to  detail  the  account  of  the  most  calamitous  and  bloody  contest 
that  has  yet  happened,  and  we  cannot  forbode  that  while  this  rnin- 
ons  and  unnecessary  war  is  permitted  to  scourge  and  desolate  oar 
country,  and  as  long  as  our  present  imbecile  and  electioneering 
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rulers  bear  sway,  all  our  battles  will  terminate  in  carnage  and  over 
throw.  Madison  chose  his  own  time  to  commence  his  own  war;  he 
has  chosen  his  own  weapons  and  had  his  own  way,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  has  been  that  we  have  been  defeated  and  disgraced.  He  has 
lost  one  army  by  surrender  and  another  has  been  hewed  and  cut  up 
as  it  were  in  the  shambles.  The  melancholy  details  of  the  late  bat¬ 
tle  at  Queenstown  agree  that  about  four  hundred  of  our  brethren 
and  fellow  citizens  were  slaughtered  in  the  field  of  battle.  In  whose 
skirts  will  be  found  the  blood  of  these  ill-fated  brave  men  ?  To 
whom  will  their  orphans  and  widows  look  for  a  just  cause  for  this  pre¬ 
mature  slaughter  of  their  fathers,  husbands  and  protectors?  This  na¬ 
tion  can  at  this  moment  have  honorable  peace,  yet  we  have  now  en¬ 
tered  only  on  the  threshold  of  this  disastrous  war.and  shall  not  again 
be  blessed  with  peace  until  carnage  and  blood  shall  become  familiar 
and  lose  their  horrors.  Say,  then,  shall  this  war  continue  to  scourge 
our  land,  or  shall  we  elect  men  who  love  peace  and  will  pursue  it  ? 

American  vessels  were  frequently  captured,  not  only 
by  English  men-of-war,  but  by  English  and  Canadian 
privateers  as  well.  One  of  the  latter,  the  Liverpool  Packet 
of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  which  was  a  small  vessel 
carrying  only  thirty-three  men,  constantly  sailed  up  and 
down  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  was  exceedingly  bothersome 
to  our  shipping.  It  got  to  be  so  annoying  that  White  & 
Knapp,  owners  of  the  merchant  ship  Helen,  agreed  to  loan 
her  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  this  saucy  privateer. 
Gapt.  John  Upton  first  originated  the  idea,  and  on  the 
morning  of  November  12,  1812,  spoke  to  Captain  Henry 
Tibbetts  about  it,  and  they  at  once  obtained  the  Helen 
from  its  owners,  who  not  only  loaned  it,  but  assumed  all 
risk. 

Upton  and  Tibbetts,  to  get  volunteers,  formed  a  parade, 
headed  by  the  American  flag,  with  Henry  Hubon  playing 
spirited  tunes  on  his  fife  and  James  McCarthy  with  his 
drum,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  James  Fairfield,  and 
had  only  marched  through  a  few  streets  when  enough 
volunteers  had  been  raised  to  man  the  ship.  The  vessel 
was  prepared  to  sail,  provisioned  and  furnished  with  am¬ 
munition  and  four  6-pound  cannons  loaned  by  the  privateer 
John,  belonging  to  the  Crowninshields,  then  lying  at  her 
wharf,  and  by  evening  they  were  on  their  way  down  the 
harbor,  with  seventy  volunteers,  some  of  whom  jumped 
on  board  as  she  left  the  wharf  and  signed  the  articles  as 
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they  were  sailing  down  the  harbor.  By  two  o’clock  next 
morning  they  were  off  Chatham  Harbor,  Cape  Cod,  but 
unfortunately  the  Liverpool  Packet  had  sailed  for  home 
the  day  before,  and  so  the  adventure  came  to  nothing,  and 
the  Liverpool  Packet  was  not  captured  until  June,  1813, 
when  she  was  taken  by  the  Thomas  of  Portsmouth,  al¬ 
though  later  recaptured  by  the  British  and  again  resuming 
her  annoying  cruises. 

Of  the  forty  Salem  privateers  twenty-five  were  captured 
before  the  end  of  the  war.  During  the  first  year  Septem¬ 
ber  was  a  fateful  month,  no  less  than  five  being  captured, 
namely  :  Schooner  Active,  20  tons,  2  guns  and  25  men  ; 
schooner  Buckskin,  60  tons,  carrying  5  guns  and  50  men, 
which  on  one  cruise  had  taken  six  prizes,  but  later  she 
was  recaptured  by  the  Americans  and  sailed  as  the  Fly  of 
Portland  ;  schooutv  Dolphin,  140  tons,  3  guns,  70  men,  a 
very  active  privateer  ;  the  Fair  Trader,  40  tons,  1  gun, 
and  35  men,  which  was  under  Capt.  John  R.  Morgan,  and 
after  taking  several  prizes  was  captured  and  sent  into 
Halifax  ;  and  the  schooner  Regulator,  7  5  tons,  3  guns  and 
50  men. 

The  John  ^  George,  57  tons,  3  guns  and  50  men,  was 
a  prize  captured  by  the  Regulator,  which  found  it  at  sea 
with  all  sails  set,  August  3,  1812,  it  being  an  American 
ship  captured  and  abandoned  by  the  British  four  days 
previous.  She  was  very  fast,  and  made  one  trip  as  the 
John  ^  George,  and  then  her  name  was  changed  to  the 
Revenge.  She  was  captured  by  the  English  in  November 
and  her  name  changed  to  the  Retaliation,  but  was  again 
recaptured  by  the  Americans  and  sent  into  Portsmouth. 

The  schooner  Recovery,  of  20  tons  and  20  men,  was 
also  captured  during  the  year.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
schooner  Dart,  of  40  tons  and  40  men,  which  Bentley  re¬ 
cords  as  sailing  from  North  Fields  Bridge  on  July  12, 
1812,  with  cheers  and  the  firing  of  cannon,  was  very 
successful  until  she  was  lost  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  De¬ 
cember  11,  1812. 

On  November  3, 1812,  the  Congressional  Election  was 
held,  and  the  vote  showed  great  gains  for  the  Peace  party 
and  the  sentiment  of  Salem  as  being  strongly  against  the 
war,  because  the  Peace  party,  us  the  Federalists  called 
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themnelves  in  that  election,  were  successful  over  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  whom  the  Gazette  called  the  “War  Hawks”. 
William  Reed  of  Marblehead,  Federalist,  received  in 
Salem  8^13  votes,  to  Benjamin  W.  Crown  inshield  of  Salem, 
Democrat,  534  votes. 

In  the  Essex  North  District,  Timothy  Pickering,  then 
living  in  Wenham,  and  the  most  hated  by  the  Democrats 
of  all  the  Federalists,  was  elected  to  Congress  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  2249  to  103  for  all  others.  Nine 
days  later  the  presidential  election  was  held,  and  again 
the  Federalists  won  in  Salem  by  a  still  further  increased 
vote  of  853  to  304. 

The  British  Orders  in  Council  having  been  repealed 
before  they  knew  that  we  had  declared  war,  and  the  war 
having  been  continued  on  account  of  the  impressment  of 
our  seamen,  a  controversy  arose  as  to  the  extent  of  such 
impressments.  It  was  impossible  to  satisfactorily  settle 
it  at  that  time,  and  it  is  still  more  impossible  to  do  so 
now.  The  national  Democratic  administration  claimed 
these  impressments  n  urn  leered  over  six  thousand,  while 
the  Federalists  attempted  to  show  that  such  impressments 
were  really  trifling. 

On  February  6tb,  1813,  on  a  motion  presented  by 
Representative  John  Pickering  of  Salem,  son  of  Timothy 
Pickering,  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
voted  “As  the  only  ground  of  continuing  the  war  against 
Great  Britain  that  now  remains  is  the  claim  that  it  has 
impressed  large  numbers  of  our  seamen  in  the  merchant 
marine,  and  as  many  of  them  were  citizens  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  be  it  resolved  that  Representatives  Pickering  of 
Salem,  Tillinghast  of  Taunton  and  Watson  of  Belfast  be 
a  committee  to  consider  and  report  what  means  can  be 
taken  to  ascertain  bow  many  of  such  impressments  there 
were  of  Massachusetts  citizens.” 

On  February  26th  the  committee  reported  that  the 
total  number  of  Massachusetts  sailors  impressed  was  only 
157,  145  by  the  British,  11  by  the  French,  and  1  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  that  of  this  number  107  only  were 
Americans,  and  that  of  the  107  51  were  discharged  on 
application.  To  disprove  this  statement  the  Reguter 
published  a  list  of  181  men  from  Salem  alone  who  had 
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been  impressed,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  each  man,  which  the  Gazette  undertook  to 
dispute  by  explaining  that  many  of  the  men  upon  the 
Regiiter'e  list  never  were  impressed,  and  as  I  have  already 
said,  it  is  impossible  after  this  length  of  time  to  come  to 
any  conclusion  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  strange  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  a  war  was  being  fought  to  protect  our  rights 
upon  the  sea,  that  Salem  and  the  other  seaport  towns  of 
Massachusetts,  which  must  have  suffered  most  heavily  at 
the  hands  of  the  English,  should  have  been  so  much  op¬ 
posed  to  the  war  and  so  inclined  to  be  pro-British,  unless 
it  was  iKJcause  those  conservative  merchants  regarded  the 
war  as  an  attempt  by  the  Democrats  to  aid  their  friends, 
the  French,  in  defeating  England,  and  they  looked  upon 
France,  just  emerging  from  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution, 
as  we  now  regard  Russia ;  and  Napoleon  gaining  the 
throne  after  the  Revolution,  was  to  them  a  tyrant  and  a 
despot  who  sought  to  drag  all  the  world  at  his  chariot 
wheels. 

At  the  Town  Meeting  of  1812  the  Democratic  support¬ 
ers  of  the  administration  had  been  so  aggressive  that  a 
number  of  the  prominent  members  of  that  party  were 
arrested  for  rioting,  and  after  many  months  of  delay  were 
fined  by  the  courts. 

At  the  Town  Meeting  in  1813  the  Federalists,  who 
were  then  in  control,  decided  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and 
the  Gazette  records  that  the  Town  Meeting  was  called  to 
order,  and  after  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barnard  and  the 
reading  of  the  riot  act  and  the  act  against  profane  cursing 
and  swearing,  the  voting  began,  resulting  in  the  election 
of  the  whole  Federalist  ticket.  Dr.  Bentley  offered  him¬ 
self  as  a  voter,  and  was  challenged  by  E.  H.  Derby  as 
not  paying  taxes,  Bentley  claiming  he  had  a  right  to  vote 
as  a  clergyman  without  being  a  taxpayer,  but  he  was  re¬ 
fused  the  privilege. 

The  crew  of  the  privateer  Alexander,  under  Captain 
Benjamin  Crowninshield,  marched  to  the  polls  headed  by 
a  drum  and  6fe,  and  also  demanded  the  right  to  take  part 
in  the  election,  but  most  of  them  could  not  prove  their 
right  to  do  so.  Their  act  created  great  excitement,  and 
was  criticised  severely  by  the  Federalists.  Bentley  says 
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that  while  it  was  undoubtedly  improper,  it  was  not  at¬ 
tended  with  any  disorder,  the  design  being  merely  to 
keep  the  men  together  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
them  for  their  cruise,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
did  sail  immediately. 

We  remember  with  pride  the  unanimity  with  which  all 
our  people,  regardless  of  party,  purchased  Liberty  Bonds 
during  the  last  war,  but  it  was  very  different  in  the  War 
of  1812,  for  Timothy  Pickering,  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Essex  County,  and  who  was  publishing  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Gazette  on  “Mr.  Madison’s  War”,  stated 
that,  “as  a  member  of  the  National  Legislature,  1  do  not 
feel  myself  under  any  obligation  to  give  my  vote  to  pay 
the  loans  of  millions  on  millions  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  now  attempting  to  effect  to  continue  this 
unnecessary  and  iniquitous  war.” 

As  I  have  already  stated,  party  spirit  ran  so  high  in 
Salem  that  each  party  had  its  own  banking  institution, 
which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  of  the  #16,000,000  war 
loan  of  1813,  $200,000  was  subscribed  at  the  Merchants 
Bank,  the  headquarters  of  the  Democratic  banking  inter¬ 
ests,  but  not  a  cent  of  the  loan  was  taken  at  either  the 
Salem  or  Essex  Banks.  In  fact,  the  Federalists  were  so 
unpatriotic  that  they  invariably  referred  to  “ilfr.  Madison’s 
war”  and  “ilfr.  Madison’s  army”. 

On  June  1st,  1813,  the  contest  between  the  Chesapeake 
and  the  Shannon  was  fought  within  sight  of  Salem. 
Capt  James  Lawrence,  who  had  lately  won  fame  while 
captain  of  the  Hornet  by  capturing  the  Peacock,  had  re¬ 
cently  taken  command  of  the  Chetapeake  at  Boston.  Many 
of  his  men  had  just  enlisted  and  were  dissatisfied,  and  he 
had  had  no  chance  to  drill  or  discipline  them  when  he 
sailed  out  of  Boston  harbor  to  fight  what  was  really  a 
naval  duel  with  the  Shannon,  commanded  by  Capt.  Broke. 
They  were  on  nearly  equal  terms,  but  the  superior  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  Shannon  brought  to  our  navy  its  first  serious 
defeat  of  the  war. 

There  was  great  excitement  on  shore,  and  the  Gazette 
three  days  later  said  : 

Daring  the  fight  between  the  Shannon  and  the  Chesapeake  the 
heights  about  this  town  were  crowded  with  spectators.  There  was 
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nothing  to  obstruct  the  vision  but  distance;  this  was  so  great  that 
the  guns  could  not  be  beard,  though  their  smoke  and  the  manoeu* 
vers  of  the  ships  could  be  seen;  it  was  a  state  of  anxious  suspense, 
nor  could  the  result  be  determined  till  the  account  from  the  boats 
of  observation  reached  us  the  next  forenoon.  The  conflict  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  severe,  but  from  its  speedy  termination  we  hope  that  the 
effusion  of  blood  may  not  have  been  so  great  as  feared. 

Unfortunately  it  was  much  more  severe  than  those  on 
shore  imagined,  for  on  the  hist  broadside  Capt.  Lawrence 
was  wounded  in  the  left  leg,  and  immediately  afterwards 
received  a  musket  ball  through  his  body  and  was  taken 
below.  From  the  cockpit  he  sent  his  memorable  orders  : 
"Keep  the  guns  going  ;  fight  her  till  she  strikes  or  sinks”, 
and  after  he  knew  the  Cheiapeake  had  been  boarded, 
"Don’t  give  up  the  ship”,  which  became  the  rallying  cry 
of  the  navy  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  Soon  no  officer  was 
left  uninjured  above  the  rank  of  midshipman,  and  the  ship 
was  captured  in  eleven  minutes  from  the  first  shot  and 
taken  into  Halifax,  where  Lawrence  died.  He  was  ten¬ 
derly  buried  by  the  British,  with  the  honors  due  a  hero. 

On  July  20th,  1813,  Dr.  Bentley  wrote  to  President 
Madison  that  Capt.  George  Crowninshield,  Jr.,  wished 
permission  to  proceed  to  Halifax  under  a  flag  of  truce  in 
his  own  ship  and  at  his  own  expense  to  return  Capt. 
Lawrence’s  body  to  his  native  country,  and  permission 
having  been  granted,  Capt.  Crowninshield  fitted  and  pro¬ 
visioned  his  brig  Henry  entirely  at  his  own  expense  and 
manned  it  wholly  with  Salem  sea  captains,  who  volun¬ 
teered  their  services,  sailing  for  Halifax,  with  Captain 
George  Crowninshield,  Jr.,  as  commander,  Capt.  Holton 
J.  Breed,  first  lieutenant,  Capt.  Samuel  Briggs,  second 
lieutenant,  and  the  following  crew :  Captains  Benjamin 
Upton,  Jeduthun  Upton,  Jr.,  John  Sinclair,  Joseph  L.  Lee, 
Stephen  Burchmore,  Thomas  Bowditch  and  Thorndike 
Proctor,  and  with  Mark  Messervey  and  Nathaniel  Cum¬ 
mings  as  stewards. 

On  August  7th,  1813,  the  Henry  arrived  at  Halifax  and 
was  received  with  every  consideration,  and  returned  on 
the  18th  of  August  with  the  bodies  of  Capt.  James  Law¬ 
rence,  aged  31  years,  and  Lieut.  Augustus  C.  Ludlow, 
aged  21  years.  On  Monday,  August  23d,  the  funeral 
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services  took  place.  The  brig  Henry  was  clothed  in  sable, 
and  at  12.30  o’clock  the  bodies  were  put  upon  barges, 
and  proceeded  by  a  long  procession  of  boats  filled  with 
sailors  in  blue  jackets,  with  blue  ribbons  on  their  hats 
bearing  the  motto  “Free  Trade  and  Sailors’  Rights”,  were 
rowed  with  minute  strokes  to  the  end  of  India,  later 
Phillips,  wharf.  There  hearses  received  the  bodies,  and 
a  long  procession  was  formed,  under  the  direction  of  Major 
John  Saunders  and  headed  by  the  Salem  Light  Infantry, 
proceeded  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spaulding’s  church  on  Howard 
street,  where  the  services  were  held,  the  pallbearers  being 
Captains  Hull,  Bainbridge,  Creighton,  Stewart,  Blakely 
and  Parker,  and  Lieutenants  Bullard  and  Wilkinson  of 
the  American  Navy. 

The  Gazette  of  August  24th,  1813,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  funeral  services : 

FUNERAL  SOLEMNITIES. 

Yesterday  were  entombed  in  this  town,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
the  remains  of  the  lamented  Gapt.  Jambs  Lawbbnob  and  Lieut. 
Augustus  C.  Ludi.ow.  The  ceremonies  were  conducted  according 
to  the  published  arrangements.  The  scene  was  solemn  and  im¬ 
pressive.  Business  was  suspended,  and  the  whole  town  was  crowd¬ 
ed  either  to  perform  or  to  witness  the  funeral  honours  to  the  fallen 
heroes.  About  noon  the  bodies  were  removed  from  the  Cartel 
Henry,  manned  by  sailors  in  uniform,  rowing  minute  strokes,  the 
cartel  brig  and  the  U.  S.  Brig  of  War  Rattlesnake,  Gapt.  Creighton, 
firing  minute  guns  during  tlieir  passage.  At  one  o’clock  the  pro¬ 
cession,  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  Army,  the 
Clergy  of  all  denominations,  the  different  corporate  bodies,  the 
several  Marine  Societies,  together  with  citizens  and  strangers  from 
Boston  and  the  vicinity,  moved  under  escort  of  the  elegantcompany 
of  Light  Infantry,  commanded  by  Capt.  J.  C.  King.  Minute  guns 
were  fired  during  the  whole  procession  by  the  Salem  Artillery,  un¬ 
der  Capt.  Peabody,  which  was  stationed  on  Washington  Square. 
The  movement  was  deeply  impressive.  The  sides  of  the  street  were 
crowded  and  the  windows  were  filled  with  spectators,  and  many 
were  on  the  tops  of  the  houses.  The  tolling  of  the  deep-tone  bells 
— the  solemn  melody  of  the  music — th..  slow  and  melancholy-in¬ 
spiring  pace  of  the  procession — the  appearance  of  the  sable  cofBns 
with  their  accompaniments — and  the  awe-inspiring  report  of  the 
minute  guns,  rendered  the  whole  a  scene  of  solemn  woe.  Two  hours 
elapsed  while  the  procession  was  moving  to  the  church;  and  the 
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multitude  was  so  great  that  a  small  part  only  could  be  accommo¬ 
dated  to  hear  the  eulogy  of  J  udge  Story.  After  the  Orator  had 
concluded,  the  bodies  were  entombed  with  the  customary  military 
and  masonic  ceremonies.  The  Church  was  shrouded  in  the  sable 
habiliments  of  woe,  and  the  sacred  services  of  religion  and  the 
music  were  appropriate. 

During  the  day  our  own  as  well  as  the  Neutral  merchant  vessels 
in  the  harbour  wore  their  colours  at  half  mast. 

The  remains  were  placed  for  a  few  days  in  the  Crown- 
inshield  tomb  in  the  Howard  Street  Cemetery,  and  then 
taken  to  New  York.  Ralph  D.  Paine,  in  his  “Ships  and 
Sailors  of  Old  Salem'’,  makes  the  mistake  of  saying  that 
they  remained  in  Salem  until  1849  and  were  then  taken 
to  New  York,  because  Bentley  describes  Capt.  Crownin- 
shield’s  troubles  in  taking  the  bodies  to  New  York,  and 
on  September  20th  says  :  “The  bodies  of  Lawrence  and 
Ludlow  received  from  us  by  land  have  had  distinguished 
honors  ip  New  York  before  the  interment  in  Trinity 
Church,  and  the  Q-azette  of  September  21st,  1813,  recites  : 

The  bodies  of  the  gallant  and  lamented  Lawbenob  and  Ludlow 
having  arrived  at  New  York,  they  have  been  interred  there  with  all 
public  honors,  civil  and  military.  The  N.  Y.  Post  says:  “The 
scene  was  solemn  and  affecting,  and  the  procession  was  perhaps  the 
longest  ever  witnessed  here,  if  we  except  that  melancholy,  heart¬ 
rending  occasion,  when  a  whole  city  filled  the  streets  to  evince  its 
grief  and  testify  its  last  respects  to  the  relics  of  Geo.  Hamilton.’' 
The  Oorporation,  in  addition  to  the  expenses  of  the  funeral,  have 
granted  $2000  to  the  two  children  of  Lawrence. 

The  body  of  Lawrence  rested  under  Trinity  Church 
until  1849,  when  it  was  disinterred  and  placed  in  the 
mausoleum  erected  to  his  memory,  bearing  as  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  his  last  words  :  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship.” 

The  spirit  of  political  faction  was  so  great  that  the 
Federalists  were  able  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  North 
Church  for  the  funeral  service  of  Lawrence,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  following  correspondence  between  the 
funeral  committee  and  the  standing  committee  of  tiie 
church : 

Wednesday,  18  Ang.,  1813.  Gentlemen:  The  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  funeral  of  the  late  gallant  and  lamented  Capt.  James 
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Lawrence  will  be  completed  after  a  suitable  meeting  house  for  the 
performance  of  the  funeral  solemnities  shall  have  been  obtained. 
As  Doctor  Barnard’s  Meeting  House  has  many  advantages  over 
every  other  in  town,  particularly  on  account  of  its  size  and  the  tine 
organ  it  contains,  we  beg  leave  to  request  of  yon  the  loan  of  the 
same  for  the  above  purpose.  (Signed)  B.  W.  Growninshield,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements.  Messrs.  Samuel  Holman, 
Abijah  Northey  and  Gideon  Tucker,  Comm,  of  the  Prop,  of  Dr.  B.’s 
Meeting  House. 

Salem,  Aug.  19,  1813.  Sir  :  The  Committee  of  the  Proprietors 
of  the  North  Meeting  House  in  Salem  have  received  your  note  re¬ 
questing  the  loan  of  the  House  for  the  performance  of  the  funeral 
solemnities  of  the  late  Captain  Lawrence,  and  reply  that  they  have 
no  authority  to  open  the  House  for  any  other  purpose  than  public 
worship.  (Signed)  Samuel  Holman,  Chairman  of  the  Proprietors’ 
Committee.  Hon.  B.  W.  Crowninshield,  Chairman  of  the  Comm,  of 
Arr.  for  the  funeral  of  the  late  Capt.  Lawrence. 

Bentley  remarks  that  probably  not  over  twelve  propri¬ 
etors  would  have  voted  against  the  use  of  the  church  for 
the  funeral  if  there  had  been  a  church  meeting  called,  and 
that  Dr.  Barnard  was  very  sorry,  but  that  the  influence  of 
Senator  Samuel  Putnam  and  Captain  Ichabod  Nichols 
secured  the  refusal  of  the  standing  committee  and  kept 
the  bell  from  being  tolled  when  the  funeral  procession 
turned  around  the  church  from  North  into  Lynde  street, 
also  that  both  Putnam  and  Nichols  left  town  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral  to  show  their  disapproval  of  it. 

Governor  Strong,  the  Federalist  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  common  with  the  Governors  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Connecticut,  claimed  that  under  the  constitution 
the  militia  of  those  States  could  not  be  sent  outside  their 
boundaries,  and  the  national  government  thereupon  with¬ 
drew  all  Federal  troops  from  those  States,  and  the  Salem 
militia  proceeded  during  the  years  1812  and  1813  as  they 
did  in  the  time  of  peace,  with  the  usual  parades,  reviews, 
and  outings. 

In  September,  1813,  the  Salem  Light  Infantry,  which 
boasted  that  every  member  was  a  Federalist,  decided  to 
grace  their  banquet  with  some  of  the  naval  heroes,  and 
after  a  parade  in  the  afternoon  and  an  entertainment  at 
Capt.  King’s  marquee  pitched  at  Washington  Square, 
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where,  according  to  the  Q-azette,  the  guests  partook  of 
generous  libations,  they  proceeded  to  Hamilton  Hall, 
which  was  beautifully  decorated  and  adorned  with  the 
names  of  naval  heroes  and  Federalist  statesmen.  They 
banqueted  various  naval  officers,  including  Commodore 
Bain  bridge,  who  in  the  Comtitution  had  lately  defeated  the 
Java,  and  aHer  the  toast  to  “The  Navy,”  an  American  flag 
was  drawn  up,  disclosing  the  full-rigged  model  of  the 
Comtitution — which  is  now  in  the  Peabody  Museum — and 
which  had  been  presented  to  it  by  Commodore  Hull  in 
1813.  A  Federalist  salute  was  thereupon  fired  from  it  in 
a  very  spirited  style,  and  in  so  doing  it  was  evidently 
damaged,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  receipted  bill  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Museum  showing  that  $12  was  paid  to 
British  prisoners  of  war  for  its  repair,  which  was  certain¬ 
ly  poetic  justice. 

December  20,  1813,  Bentley  records  that  business  at 
the  wharves  had  suddenly  become  active  again,  as  there 
were  rumors  of  another  embargo,  and  all  were  trying  to 
get  their  vessels  out  before  notice  of  it  reached  town,  but 
on  December  24th  notice  arrived  that  a  third  embargo 
had  been  approved  on  December  17,  1813,  to  remain  in 
force  until  January  1,  1815,  unless  the  war  sooner  ended, 
or  unless  the  President  should  sooner  recommend  its  ter¬ 
mination  to  Congress,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  in 
April,  1814. 

During  1813  nine  more  of  Salem’s  privateers  were 
captured,  including  some  of  the  most  active,  namely: 
In  February  the  fine  ship  John,  belonging  to  the  Crown- 
inshields,  of  200  tons  and  105  men,  mostly  from  Marble¬ 
head,  was  chased  and  captured  by  a  British  brig  and  sent 
into  St.  Thomas ;  in  March  the  little  schooner  Cottack, 
of  48  tons  and  45  men  ;  in  April  the  Owl,  a  small  boat  of 
6  tons  and  14  men,  armed  only  with  muskets,  was  taken 
when  they  attempted  by  mistake  to  capture  an  armed 
British  brig,  and  on  discovering  their  error  they  threw 
their  muskets  overboard  and  pretended  to  be  fishermen, 
but  in  their  excitement  they  accidentally  threw  over  their 
privateering  commission,  so  when  arrested  they  were  all 
chained  to  the  deck  as  pirates,  but  finally  receiving  from 
Salem  a  copy  of  their  commission,  they  were  released. 
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Capt.  John  R.  Morgau,  undiscouraged  by  the  loss  of  the 
schooner  Fair  Trader,  the  previous  September  had  a  new 
schooner  of  200  tons,  called  the  Enterprise,  built  at  the 
Neck,  carrying  100  men,  and  sailed  on  his  first  cruise  full 
of  hope  and  courage,  only  to  be  captured  by  the  frigate 
Shannon  in  May  and  sent  into  Halifax.  Later  Morgan 
was  carried  to  England,  where  he  died  on  a  prison  ship. 

During  that  same  month  of  May  the  ship  Alexander, 
of  330  tons,  18  guns,  and  manned  by  140  men,  next  to 
the  America  the  largest  privateer  sailing  from  Salem,  and 
whose  crew  had  marched  so  gaily  to  the  town  meeting  a 
few  weeks  before,  was  chased  by  the  British  sloop  of  war 
Rattler  and  driven  ashore  at  Kennebunk.  She  had  cap¬ 
tured  seven  English  prizes  during  her  last  cruise,  and  had 
on  board  sixty  English  prisoners  and  #10,000  in  cash,  all 
of  which  were  recovered  by  the  English. 

The  privateer  Qalliniper,  of  25  tons  and  30  men,  was 
also  captured  by  the  Rattler  and  burned. 

The  privateer  brig  Montgomery,  of  190  tons  and  100 
men,  and  which  had  taken  many  prizes,  was  finally  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  La  Hogue,  British  74. 

The  schooner  Growler,  of  172  tons  and  106  men,  was 
taken  by  the  Electra  near  the  Island  of  St.  Peters. 

General  Stark,  Capt.  Rice,  64  tons  and  50  men,  built 
in  1813,  was  captured  in  July  of  the  same  year. 

The  sloop  Wasp,  30  tons,  with  two  guns  and  35  men, 
built  during  the  year  and  commanded  by  Capt.  Ernest  A. 
Erwin,  was  taken  on  June  9, 1813,  by  His  Majesty’s 
sloop  Rreem,  after  a  running  fight  of  eight  and  one-half 
hours,  all  the  time  within  musket  range,  and  when  she 
finally  surrendered  to  the  vastly  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  she  was  within  half  a  pistol  shot  of  the  Rreem. 
At  St.  John,  where  the  Wasp  was  taken,  Capt.  Erwin  was 
constantly  pointed  out  as  the  brave  Salem  captain  who 
had  so  heroically  defended  his  vessel,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  bravery  he  was  at  once  exchanged. 

On  Sunday,  April  3d,  1814,  while  Dr.  Bentley  was 
conducting  his  service  at  the  East  Church,  he  noticed 
Capt.  George  Crowninshield  at  a  window  in  excited  con- 
vei-sation  with  Deacon  James  Brown,  and  learning  from 
the  latter  that  the  Constitution  had  been  chased  into  Mar- 
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blehead  harbor  by  two  British  vessels,  be  terminated  his 
service  without  ceremony  and  rushed  out  of  the  church, 
followed  by  his  congregation,  Capt.  Joseph  Ropes,  for¬ 
merly  captain  of  the  America,  summoned  his  Sea  Fenci- 
bles,  a  volunteer  coast  guard  of  two  hundred  men;  Bent¬ 
ley,  its  chaplain,  without  changing  his  clerical  garb, 
jumped  on  a  gun  carriage  and  hastened  with  them  to 
Marblehead,  as  did  most  of  the  citizens  of  Salem,  but  the 
Constitution  was  safe,  and  at  sundown,  as  soon  as  the  tide 
served,  Capt.  Joseph  Perkins,  the  pilot,  brought  her  into 
Salem  harbor,  in  view  of  a  great  concourse  of  spectators. 
Salem  harbor  being  less  accessible  than  that  of  Marblehead 
to  foreign  ships,  she  remained  here  for  several  days,  and 
on  April  8th  the  friends  of  the  administration  gave  a  din¬ 
ner  to  the  officers  of  the  Constitution  in  Madison  Hall, 
which  was  very  handsomely  decorated,  and  after  the 
toasts  the  hall  was  cleared  and  a  grand  ball  took  place. 

After  the  blockade  became  effective,  mercantile  shipping 
was  largely  discontinued,  and  much  of  the  transportation 
which  ordinarily  would  have  gone  by  water  in  coasters, 
was  transported  by  wagons,  which  traffic  was  reported  in 
the  papers  under  the  heading  “Horse  Marine  Ship  News”, 
of  which  the  following  are  examples  of  the  amusing  and 
satirical  style  in  which  they  were  written ; 

Salem  Gazette,  Oct.  8tb,  1813. 

HORSE-MARINE  SHIP  NEWS. 

Port  of  Salem. 

Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  5th.  Arrived  the  4  horse  ship  Dare-All, 
Capt.  Edgerly,  from  a  sonthern  voyage.  Parted  from  her  consort, 
the  Terrapin,  Capt  Shays,  at  Danvers,  the  port  of  her  destination. 
An  act  of  piracy  was  committed  on  board  the  latter,  the  captain's 
trunk  being  broken  open  and  $1200  in  bank  notes  stolen  from  it.  A 
passenger  has  been  taken  on  suspicion,  and  after  an  examination 
before  Mr.  Justice  Lincoln,  committed  to  the  prison  ship  in  Wor¬ 
cester  harbor. 

Port  of  Salem.  Yesterday  a  large  fleet  of  Jefferson's  land  ships 
passed  by,  in  ballast,  from  New  Haven  for  the  eastward,  having 
discharged  their  cargoes  at  the  Port  of  Boston.  The  headmost 
was  a  magnificent  first  rate  Pennsylvania-bnilt  vessel,  moved  by  the 
power  of  6  full-fed  stout-bodied  horses. 
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Port  of  Boston,  Oct.  21.  Last  evening  arrived  the  Tandem  Phila¬ 
delphia  pilot  boat  built  Gig  Scramble,  Gapt.  Splash,  from  a  4  weeks’ 
crnise  in  R.  I.  and  Conn.  She  came  to  about  5  P.  M.  at  Spurr’s 
Cove,  Trask’s  Light  bearing  S.  ^  E.  We  extract  the  following  from 
her  log  book; 

*‘On  the  2nd  inst.  Pawtucket  Bridge  dead  to  windward  saw  2 
four  horse  wagons  standing  abreast  upon  their  larboard  tacks,  head 
towards  us,  upon  a  quick  trot;  hove  about  immediately,  but  owing 
to  our  leader  missing  stays,  fell  afoul  of  tbe  starboard  fore  wheel, 
and  carried  away  our  step. 

“Monday,  13th,  2  P.  M.,  spoke  a  drunken  soldier  lying  to  under 
the  lee  of  a  board  fence — wind  blowing  fresh  could  not  take  him  in 
tow — from  his  rolling  judged  him  deficient  in  ballast,  with  too  much 
heavy  stowage  between  decks.” 

Up  to  1814  the  English  were  inclined  to  favor  the 
northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  New  England,  upon  the 
theory  that  they  were  friendly  to  Great  Britain,  but  early 
in  that  year  the  blockade  became  very  effective  as  to  the 
whole  coast.  England  had  plenty  of  war  ships,  owing  to 
the  defeat  of  Napoleon,  and  groups  of  these  vessels  were 
stationed  before  each  of  the  principal  seaports,  while  others 
were  constantly  in  motion  up  and  down  our  coast  line, 
which  not  only  made  it  almost  impossible  for  our  vessels 
to  get  in  and  out,  but  tbe  whole  seacoast  was  kept  in 
constant  alarm  by  landing  parties  and  the  capturing  and 
burning  of  vessels  close  to  or  in  our  harbors. 

The  English  landed  at  Thatcher’s  Island  and  dug  pota¬ 
toes  belonging  to  the  inhabitants ;  destroyed  fishing  boats 
at  Kettle  Cove ;  drove  a  schooner  ashore  and  burned  her 
at  Mingo  Beach,  Beverly ;  took  many  vessels  close  to 
Marblehead  Neck,  and  their  armed  ships  were  constantly 
within  sight  of  Salem  and  Marblehead,  and  yet  nothing 
was  done  by  the  government  to  protect  New  England. 

June  10th,  1814,  the  Gazette  says :  “Yesterday  a 
British  74  and  frigate  were  coasting  all  day  near  our 
shores  and  made  a  magnificent  appearance.  About  3 
o’clock  a  tender  chased  a  topsail  schooner  into  Mackerel 
Cove,  Beverly,  and  set  her  on  tire.  Our  fort  fired  a  few 
guns  at  her,  which  she  saucily  disregarded,  as  well  as  the 
musketry  from  Beverly  hills.  Thousands  stood  witness¬ 
ing  the  insult  on  our  heights,  but  we  had  nothing  that 
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could  move  to  take  vengeance  for  it.  In  this  manner  are 
free  trade  and  sailors’  rights  secured.” 

Salem,  in  common  with  other  ports,  became  alarmed, 
and  the  militia,  which  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
war  had  done  no  more  than  they  liad  been  aceustomed  to 
do  in  times  of  peace,  became  more  active. 

The  existing  militia  companies  were  the  Salem  Light 
Infantry,  Capt.  King  ;  the  Cadets,  Capt.  Stephen  White ; 
Mechanic  Light  Infantry ;  the  Salem  Artillery,  Capt. 
Peabody ;  and  the  Essex  Huzzars,  Capt.  John  White, 
which  was  a  troop  of  horse.  The  Legislature,  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  danger  of  invasion  in  1814,  authorized  the 
Governor  to  accept  any  new  organizations  of  volunteers, 
and  early  in  that  year  the  Essex  Guards  were  organized, 
under  Capt.  Israel  Williams,  a  former  sea  captain,  who 
had  been  captain  of  the  Cadets  in  1802.  This  company 
served  efficiently  for  a  year  and  were  disbanded  in  June, 
1815,  after  the  close  of  the  war.  There  were  also  organ¬ 
ized  two  companies  of  Sea  Fencibles,  under  Capt.  Joseph 
Ropes  and  Capt.  Joseph  Waters;  a  company  of  exempt 
infantry,  under  Capt.  James  Brown ;  and  a  company  of 
down-towners,  calling  themselves  “The  East  Company”, 
under  Capt.  Blood. 

As  late  as  April  19,  1814,  Bentley  records;  “In  Salem 
we  do  not  exercise  our  men  as  much  as  in  a  time  of 
peace,  and  the  Commander  of  the  Fort  told  me  when  the 
QonttitiUion  appeared  Sunday  before  last  he  had  not  pow¬ 
der  enough  in  the  garrison  to  fire  a  cannon  six  times.  All 
the  fortifications  lay  in  a  state  of  decay.” 

In  June,  after  the  English  had  burned  coasters  at  Bev¬ 
erly,  Manchester  and  Gloucester,  the  militia  were  busy 
rebuilding  the  forts  and  doing  guard  duty.  In  July  they 
rebuilt  Fort  Lee  and  erected  breastworks  at  Hospital 
Point.  Fort  Pickering,  belonging  to  the  national  govern¬ 
ment,  was  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  regular  troops  under 
Capt.  Green  and  Lieut.  Earle. 

On  September  1,  1814,  Bentley  says:  “We  have  a 
report  that  an  expedition  to  Salem  and  Marblehead  is  in¬ 
tended  at  Halifax.”  And  on  September  5th ;  “An  alarm 
of  the  intended  invasion  of  Salem  has  been  brought  from 
Halifax  and  it  has  made  great  shaking.  One  of  our  fam- 
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ilies  was  displeased  at  a  question  of  letting  one  of  his 
family  remove.  Another  let  his  Brothers  go.  And  a 
third  thinks  the  women  and  children  away,  the  men 
might  stay  behind.  I  have  been  asked  to  use  all  influence 
to  stop  the  frenzy.  I  replied  I  should  attempt  it  again 
only  by  example.  Already  it  is  difficult  to  find  houses 
not  engaged  in  this  Country  out  of  the  sea  ports.  As  we 
go  on  the  Town  will  be  evacuated,  for  I  find  the  men 
stay  away  to  take  care  of  their  families,  lest  they  should 
be  alarmed  at  their  absence.  I  charge  the  panic  to  the 
men.” 

The  public  mind  was  still  further  excited  by  receiving 
at  about  the  same  time  information  of  the  capture  of 
Washington  and  the  destruction  of  the  White  House  and 
Capitol ;  also  that  the  British  had  taken  Eastport,  where 
the  fort  was  commanded  by  Major  Perley  Putnam  of 
Salem,  and  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  Maine  coast 
from  the  Canadian  line  to  the  Penobscot  river.  A  town 
meeting  was  held  on  the  subject  of  defence,  but  because 
of  the  bitterness  of  faction,  no  united  action  could  be 
obtained. 

On  September  9th,  1814,  Bentley  says  :  “Salem  will 
soon  be  evacuated  at  the  present  rate.  Under  pretence 
of  taking  care  of  their  families  and  property,  few  men 
are  left.”  On  September  10th:  “The  alarm  is  so  great 
that  we  are  nearly  depopulated.  The  quantity  of  goods 
removed  is  immense,  as  yet  with  me  nothing  has  been 
started.”  And  on  Sunday,  the  11th  :  “Our  part  of  the 
Town  almost  evacuated  by  its  inhabitants.” 

On  September  13th  the  Gazette  says :  “Not  less  than 
five  hundred  loads  of  goods  were  moved  out  of  this  town 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  last,  under  an  apprehension  of  a 
visit  from  the  British.  Before  they  arrive  here  the  town 
may  probably  be  considered  as  almost  literally  emptied, 
so  that  they  will  be  able  to  make  out  but  ‘a  beggarly  ac¬ 
count  of  empty  boxes.’  ” 

On  September  12th  Bentley  says :  “The  people  of  the 
neighborhood  express  their  surprise  to  see  people  tumbling 
over  one  another  to  get  out  of  Salem.  The  smallest  and 
most  inconvenient  buildings  are  crowded.  One  farmer  at 
Hamilton  said  he  had  three  families  in  his  house.  They 
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hardly  get  out  of  the  confines  of  Salem  before  they  seat 
themselves,  and  very  few  leave  the  County.  The  alarm 
has  been  great.  The  news  from  the  eastward  is  that  the 
British  expect  to  be  in  full  possession  of  New  England. 
They  have,  however,  no  landing  west  of  Penobscot 
Bay  yet.” 

On  the  17th:  “In  Salem  we  are  parading  and  desert¬ 
ing  the  settlement.” 

The  Gazette  of  September  27th,  1814,  says: 

Great  Alarm. 

Between  12  and  1  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning  last,  alarm  guns 
were  Bred  from  the  Danvers  Artillery  stationed  on  the  Beverly 
shore,  which  were  repeated  from  Fort  Lee  on  onr  side  and  the 
Salem  Artillery  on  Washington  Square.  The  drums  beat,  the  bells 
rang,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  whole  military  of  this  town  was 
in  arms,  completely  formed  and  ready  for  orders;  a  company  from 
Danvers  also  marched  into  town,  and  the  alarm  had  extended  to 
some  more  distant  places,  when  all  was  hushed  by  an  explanation 
that  it  has  been  occasioned  by  a  small  boat,  with  no  one  on  board, 
lifting  her  anchor  at  the  rise  of  the  tide  and  drifting  toward  the 
Beverly  shore,  the  sentinel  hailing,  and  of  course  receiving  no  an¬ 
swer,  he  fired,  as  was  his  duty,  which  raised  the  guard,  who  also 
fired,  and  thence  the  alarm  spread  all  round  shore.  It  was  indeed  a 
great  disturbance  to  the  inhabitants,  but  it  gave  occasion  to  show 
with  what  vigilance  we  are  guarded,  and  with  what  promptness  the 
militia  can  be  called  forth.  In  a  very  short  time  there  were  assem¬ 
bled  in  arms  (besides  those  on  regular  duty)  about  900  men  with  9 
pieces  of  cannon,  animated  with  a  spirit  and  well  provided  with 
the  means  to  repel  any  hostile  invasion  of  our  shores. 

The  various  militia  companies  at  this  time  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  active,  being  constantly  under  arras.  The  Artillery 
were  encamped  on  the  Common,  the  Cadets  on  the  heighte 
at  the  Neck,  and  the  Light  Infantry  and  other  companies 
doing  guard  duty.  There  were  many  reviews,  including 
one  on  September  19th,  when  nine  hundred  men,  consist¬ 
ing  of  infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry,  were  reviewed  at 
Winter  Island. 

On  September  29th  Bentley  says :  “This  day  as  yes¬ 
terday  was  distinguished  by  the  Regimental  Muster.  In¬ 
deed  we  are  so  continually  within  the  sound  of  the  drum 
that  we  could  easily  imagine  ourselves  in  a  garrison,  a 
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State  which  the  characteristic  silence  of  Salem  would  be 
the  last  to  prefer.” 

On  October  1st  the  brigade  under  Gen.  Derby  paraded 
at  Legg's  Hill,  on  the  road  to  Marblehead,  and  nearly  3000 
men  from  Salem  and  vicinity  took  part. 

On  October  25th  Bentley  says  :  “Our  friends  who  re¬ 
moved  from  Salem  upon  the  first  alarms  have  generally 
returned  with  their  principal  effects.  Six  weeks  seems  to 
have  been  the  extent  of  their  visits.”  And  on  November 
1st:  “Yesterday  the  Danvers  Artillery  left  their  quarters 
in  Beverly;  and  Fort  Lee  in  Salem  has  been  evacuated  by 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  enlistment  of  the  State 
troops.” 

From  January  1st,  1814,  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
seven  more  of  Salem  privateere  were  taken. 

On  February  18th,  1814,  the  newly-built  schooner 
Frolic,  of  110  tons,  with  five  guns  and  60  men,  sailed  on 
her  first  cruise  under  Capt.  Odiorae.  After  a  brief  cruise 
lasting  but  twenty-eight  days,  during  which  she  took  three 
prizes,  she  was  captured  by  an  English  gun  brig  and  sent 
into  Barbadoes. 

In  February,  also,  the  600-ton  brig  Alfred,  16  guns, 
manned  by  110  men,  under  Capt.  Bessom,  long  a  success¬ 
ful  cruiser,  was  pursued  and  taken. 

On  April  10  th,  1814,  the  sloop  PoWy,  of  96  tons,  9 
guns  and  60  men,  under  Capt.  Evans,  was  chased  ninety 
houm  by  a  Barbadoes  man-of-war  and  finally  ran  ashore  at 
St.  Domingo,  and  was  taken,  with  twenty  men,  the  rest 
having  escaped  to  the  shore. 

On  May  17th,  1814,  news  was  received  that  the  new 
privateer  schooner  General  Stark,  under  Capt.  Rice,  of  54 
tons,  3  guns  and  50  men,  had  been  taken  into  Bermuda  by 
the  British  sloop  of  war  Sophie. 

The  new  fast-sailing  schooner  Diomede,  of  170  tons, 
built  in  Now  York,  was  purchased  and  brought  to  Salem, 
fitted  as  a  privateer,  sailing  on  April  27th  on  her  first 
cruise,  under  Capt.  John  Crowninshield,  with  100  men 
and  4  guns.  She  had  a  lively  time  for  a  month,  captur¬ 
ing  or  destroying  nine  vessels,  but  was  finally  pursued  for 
a  day  and  a  half  by  the  British  sloop  of  war  Rifleman  and 
taken  on  May  28th,  1814. 
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The  schooner  Chen.  Putnam^  150  tons,  4  guns  and  60 
men,  under  Capt.  John  Evans,  after  a  four  months’  cruise, 
during  which  she  was  several  times  chased  by  English 
vessels,  was  tinally  captured  in  November,  1814. 

The  small  boat  Hokar^  of  only  6  tons  and  16  men, 
armed  with  muskets,  and  the  schooner  Lizard,  of  30  tons, 

2  guns  and  30  men,  were  also  taken  during  1814. 

The  Salem  privateers  which  escaped  capture,  in  addition 
to  the  America,  Grand  Turk,  and  Jeffereon,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  were  all  very  small,  although  many  had  awe-in¬ 
spiring  names,  and  were  the  Terrible,  with  16  men  ;  the 
Black  Vomit,  16  men ;  and  the  Orion,  20  men,  which  were 
open  boats  of  five  tons  each,  and  in  which  the  only  guns 
were  muskets ;  the  10-ton  launches  Caetigator  and  Smft- 
$ure,  the  sloop  Scorpion  of  14  tons,  and  the  schooners 
Viper  of  14  tons,  each  manned  by  1  gun  and  20  men,  the 
schooners  Smft,  of  27  tons,  1  gun  and  25  men,  and  Ca^et 
of  47  tons,  the  latter  manned  by  4  guns  and  40  men, 
mostly  smugglers  from  Cape  Ann,  and  the  Helen,  of  75 
tons,  which  tried  to  capture  the  Liverpool  Packet. 

The  final  score  of  Salem  privateering  was  25  out  of  40 
captured,  2  lost  and  13  escaping  capture. 

The  resentment  of  Essex  County  against  the  National 
Government  is  typified  by  the  national  election  of  1814, 
when  Timothy  Pickering,  who  by  a  change  in  the  district 
could  now  represent  Salem,  was  almost  unanimously  elect¬ 
ed,  receiving  466  votes  in  Salem  to  60  for  the  Democratic 
candidate.  Dr.  Daniel  Killam,  who  in  Lynn  and  Glouces¬ 
ter  did  not  get  a  vote,  and  in  Beverly  only  one. 

Many  of  the  leading  Federalists  were  openly  preaching 
the  secession  of  the  five  New  England  States  from  the 
Union,  which  would  have  of  course  included  Maine,  then 
a  part  of  Massachusetts,  but  apparently  Salem  did  not  go 
as  far  in  this  regard  as  did  some  other  parts  of  the 
county,  for  instance,  in  Newburyport,  where  the  Sea 
Fencibles,  composed  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town, 
hoisted  a  five-starred  and  five-striped  flag  at  the  fort  they 
manned  at  Plum  Island,  and  the  Beverly  Artillery,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  records,  fired  a  Royal  Salute  of  five  guns 
on  July  4th,  1814. 

In  October,  1814,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  feel 
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ing  that  the  State  was  deserted  by  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  took  the  lead  in  inviting  the  other  New  England 
States  to  meet  in  conference  at  Hartford,  and  on  Decem¬ 
ber  16tb,  1814,  the  convention  met  there,  attended  by 
twenty-six  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  although 
those  from  the  two  latter  States  were  unofficial. 

George  Cabot  of  Beverly  was  president,  and  they  sat 
behind  closed  doors  until  January  6th,  1815,  and  were 
regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  National  Administration, 
which  sent  Col.  Jessup,  an  officer  of  the  army,  to  report 
what  he  could  of  its  doings,  but  while  the  conduct  of  the 
convention  was  unpatriotic,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
secession  was  considered,  and  the  result  was  a  report  re¬ 
questing  certain  amendments  to  the  constitution,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  that  each  New  England  State 
should  retain  the  custom  duties  collected  in  that  State. 
The  recommendations  came  to  nothing,  for  five  weeks 
later  the  news  arrived  that  the  commissioners  representing 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  who  had  been  in  ses¬ 
sion  since  August,  1814,  had  on  the  day  before  Christmas 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace. 

A  night  or  two  before  this  news  reached  town  informa¬ 
tion  arrived  on  February  9th  of  the  victory  at  New  Or¬ 
leans,  which  was  celebrated  on  that  night  and  the  next 
with  cannon  and  fireworks  and  an  illuminated  transpar¬ 
ency  bearing  the  name  of  Jackson,  at  the  Merchants  Bank, 
the  financial  quarters  of  the  Salem  Democrats.  Hardly 
had  the  enthusiasm  over  this  event  quieted  down  when 
news  was  received  which  Bentley  records  as  follows : 
“February  13,  1815.  This  day  the  news  of  Peace  reached 
us.  A  flying  post  brought  it  from  New  York,  with  all 
circumstances  to  confirm  it  the  case  could  admit.  The 
public  joy  was  loud.  Bells  and  guns  announced  it.  Mil¬ 
itary  parade  and  martial  music,  Insides  the  illuminations 
and  fireworks  collected  at  the  moment  at  every  man’s 
discretion.  We  had  two  illuminations  upon  the  victory 
of  Jackson  in  the  past  week,  but  we  still  wait  for  the 
proclamation  to  confirm  all  our  joy  and  justify  all  the 
pride  and  display  of  celebration.  Every  moment  some 
new  circumstances  enriches  hope.”  And  on  February  14th: 
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“If  it  were  possible  to  increase  the  public  joy,  it  would 
be  greater  from  the  assurance  that  the  enemy  was  about 
to  withdraw  from  New  Orleans.  It  is  said  they  speak  of 
joining  the  expedition  at  Savannah.  But  all  our  fears  are 
retired  by  the  pacification.  The  return  of  peace  under 
the  present  administration  is  not  a  pleasing  circumstance 
to  the  Opposition,  yet  they  do  not  choose  to  express  pub¬ 
licly  what  they  murmur  in  secret.” 

Bentley  seemed  rather  chagrined  that  others  than  those 
who  had  supported  the  administration  should  take  part  in 
the  celebration,  and  especially  because  the  celebration 
was  arranged  for  Washington’s  Birthday,  for  on  the  19th 
he  says :  “By  the  usual  artifice  the  Celebration  of  peace 
is  thrown  upon  the  birthday  of  Washington,  that  the 
name  of  that  Hero  might  be  an  apology  for  the  festivity 
of  the  men  in  the  opposition,  and  Wednesday  as  a  day  in 
Lent  is  to  be  kept  by  a  religious  service  in  the  English 
Church  in  Boston  and  Salem.  So  we  submit.” 

On  February  22d  the  celebration  was  held,  with  dis¬ 
charges  of  cannon  by  the  Artillery  on  the  Common  at 
sunrise,  noon  and  sundown,  and  the  parade  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  companies,  including  many  volunteer  associations  ; 
in  the  evening  the  houses,  churches  and  public  buildings 
were  illuminated.  Bentley  remarks  :  “In  the  different 
public  houses  were  several  associations  for  convivial 
pleasures,  and  that  at  the  New  Hotel,  formerly  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  William  Gray,  was  the  greatest  profusion  of 
light  and  the  most  good  liquor.”  Considerable  money  was 
expended  in  a  fireworks  display  which  was  disappointing, 
as  Bentley  records  :  “The  fireworks  had  not  their  full 
effect,  not  from  the  want  of  expense  or  number,  but  the 
want  of  variety  and  power  in  the  rockets.  When  many 
were  discharged  at  a  time  a  solitary  one  might  ascend, 
seldom  more  than  one  and  that  by  chance.  So  that  we 
were  expecting  and  often  disappointed,  so  that  they  ceased 
to  excite  curiosity  before  the  whole  number  was  dis¬ 
charged.  They  went  out  as  in  a  socket  like  a  candle  left 
and  neglected,  and  the  sooner  done  the  less  offence.” 

With  the  display  of  fireworks,  general  illumination  s 
and  many  banquets,  the  War  of  1812  was  closed,  as  far 
as  Salem  was  concerned. 
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The  peace  treaty  in  no  way  referred  to  any  issues  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  war,  yet  the  war  did  much  to 
establish  the  credit  of  the  nation  and  to  cause  us  to  be 
thereafter  treated  with  respect  by  other  countries ;  and 
while  our  land  operations  were  as  a  rule  unsuccessful,  yet 
our  navy  and  privateers  taught  the  mistress  of  the  sea  that 
we  were  a  sea  power  to  be  feared,  for  we  captured  2416 
English  vessels,  of  which  number  about  1400  were  taken 
by  privateers.  Oi  the  other  hand,  our  own  foreign  com¬ 
merce  was  almost  totally  destroyed,  being  reduced  to 
about  one-twentieth  of  the  normal  trade.  About  1400  of 
our  vessels  were  taken,  and  the  remainder  of  our  merchant 
marine  completely  bottled  up  by  the  blockade. 

Salem  had  a  most  creditable  part  through  the  activity 
of  the  militant  minority  of  its  ship-owners  in  bringing 
about  this  peace,  and  she  also  contributed  to  the  war  the 
popular  hero  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  General  Miller,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  last  of  the  war,  Benja¬ 
min  W.  Crowninshield. 

But  by  the  embargo  and  the  war  her  vessels  were  re¬ 
duced  from  182  in  1807  to  67  in  1816,  and  while  her 
ships  were  still  seen  in  all  the  ports  of  the  world,  and 
her  merchants  were  just  as  enterprising  and  her  sailors 
as  courageous  as  before,  yet  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn 
against  her,  and  Salem  never  again  occupied  the  com¬ 
manding  position  in  commerce  which  she  did  before  the 
War  of  1812. 
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Feb.  3,  [1878].  Mr.  Foster  has  a  portrait  of  himself 
painted  by  Osgood  when  he  was  apparently  about  40. 
He  tells  me  his  sister,  who  lives  in  Summer  street,  has 
had  a  great  many  old-fashioned  things,  but  has  sold 
them  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  F.  has  also  a  very  old- 
fashioned  table,  and  his  son  Joseph  has  one  that  has  been 
in  the  family  200  yeais.  He  told  me  of  his  pranks  as  a 
boy  with  other  bo3's  in  the  neighborhood,  amongst  them 
tying  a  string  to  the  doorbell  of  Dr.  Stearns’  bouse  oppo¬ 
site  and  annoying  him.  The  Morgans  have  lived  in  the 
house  some  40  years.  When  he  was  a  boy  there  were 
three  famous  schools.  One  in  Cousin  Joe’s  garden,  kept 
by  Master  Tappan  (father  went  to  this  school),  one  kept 
by  Master  Knapp  (where  Mr.  Jas.  Saflford’s  house  now 
stands),  and  the  one  be  attended  in  Howard  street.  About 
8  o’clock  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Farrington  and  stayed  near¬ 
ly  2  hours,  going  over  his  house  and  barn.  He  gave  me 
some  60  coins,  a  map  of  Salem  of  the  year  1851,  several 
numbers  of  the  Institute  Historical  Collections,  and  a 
volume  of  Nautical  Tables  that  belonged  to  Capt.  Pinell, 
also  a  silhouette  framed  of  old  Robt.  Brookhouse's  first 
wife.  He  has  an  old  punch  bowl  which  belonged  to  the 
Pinell’s,  and  a  handsome,  very  large  old  plate,  also  Mr. 
P.’s  Certificate  of  the  Marine  Society.  His  wife  has  some 
well  preserved  shoe-buckles,  an  old  watch  and  a  cross  with 
brilliants.  They  have  portraits  of  all  the  family  taken  by 
Miss  Marianne  Derby.  Dr.  Farrington’s  house  was  built 
in  1782  for  a  Mr.  Page,  of  the  firm  of  Page  and  Ropes. 
He  also  gave  me  several  shop-keeper’s  shin  plasters  which 
circulated  in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 

Feb.  4th.  Called  on  Miss  Foster  in  Summer  street, 
whom  I  found  a  very  pleasant  and  attractive  lady.  She 
showed  me  a  desk  with  paintings  on  it  by  a  Burchmore 
relative,  also  a  screen  by  the  same  one  painted  from 
Shakespeare’s  Cymbeline,  two  handsome  old  cups  and 
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saucers.  She  gave  me  a  snuff  box  with  a  French  officer 
painted  on  it,  somewhat  battered  and  worn,  and  pictures 
of  the  old  East  Church  extension  and  interior,  which 
with  my  John  Chandler  with  Mr.  Brooks’  inscription  be¬ 
low  it,  1  carried  to  be  framed. 

Feb.  5th.  After  dinner  called  on  Miss  Derby  and  was 
very  cordially  received.  She  showed  me  a  double  minia¬ 
ture  of  her  Grandfather  and  Grandmother.  She  lent  me 
the  original  sketch  of  the  Derby  Mansion  which  she 
made  when  quite  young  and  after  it  was  pulled  down. 
From  the  description  and  elevation  her  father  had.  She 
is  going  to  give  me  some  Derby  Commercial  papers  and 
pictures  of  the  Pickman  Mansion  and  the  house  of  Rich¬ 
ard  S.  Ropes  and  an  old  map  if  she  can  find  it.  In  the 
evening  chatted  for  two  hours  I  should  think  with  Mr. 
Shillaber  Haley,  he  giving  me  quite  a  full  history  of  the 
Shillaber  and  Haley  families,  also  discussing  religion  and 
astronomy.  He  has  invited  me  to  a  hunt  in  his  garret, 
where  he  has  a  Tall  Clock  and  some  other  old  things. 
Talked  some  time  with  Mr.  Higbee,  who  is  going  to  give 
me  a  wooden  mortar  that  belonged  to  Timothy  Pickering. 
Mrs.  Lemuel  Higbee  formerly  lived  in  the  Senator  Good- 
hue  house  in  Boston  street,  and  she  left  a  good  many  old 
things  in  the  garret. 

Feb.  6th.  In  the  afternoon  called  on  Gardiner  Chan¬ 
dler  and  returned  the  copper  plate  Chandler  arms.  Spent 
some  time  looking  over  his  paintings  and  engravings.  He 
gave  me  a  photograph  of  the  Copley  portrait  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  the  original  being  with  bis  wife  in  possession  of 
Murray  Forbes,  Mr.  Chandler  having  sold  them  to  Miss 
Greene.  They  were  colored  crayons.  Received  from 
Aug.  Rogers  a  bunch  of  bills  containing  old  Salem  auto¬ 
graphs. 

Feb.  7th.  Walked  over  to  Mr.  Shillaber’s,  but  didn’t 
find  him  at  home,  but  had  quite  a  chat  with  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Lakeman,  who  showed  me  a  ship  painting  which 
had  the  inscription  “Ship  Robert  Pulsford  of  Lynn,  pass¬ 
ing  Flushing,  John  J.  Scobie,  Comd’r,  1844,  P.  Weyts, 
Antwerp.”  Mrs.  Lakeman  knew  nothing  about  the  old 
clock  that  her  father  was  to  show  me  and  thinks  it  must 
be  at  one  of  his  old  houses.  News  came  of  the  death  of 
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Pope  Pius  IX  and  a  panic  in  London  owing  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  troops  entering  Constantinople. 

Feb.  8th.  Called  on  Miss  Derby,  carrying  to  show  her 
mother’s  miniature,  the  Cabot  bunch  of  seals  and  the 
mourning  rings.  She  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  print  of  the 
liarton  Square  Church,  the  Clarke-Gayton  Pickman  Derby 
Brookhouse  [house]  in  Washington  street,  original  drawn 
by  Mrs.  E.  Peabody,  a  rejected  elevation  of  the  R.  S. 
Rogers  house  drawn  by  an  English  architect  (the  origi- 
naiy  This  house  was  built  by  Miss  Derby’s  house,  and 
from  its  windows  as  a  girl  she  saw  them  pull  down  the 
celebrated  Derby  Mansion.  She  also  gave  me  a  copy  of 
the  Pickman  house  next  to  the  Marine  Hall,  which  was 
built  by  B.  Pickman  about  1750,  a  drawing  of  the  top  of 
the  Derby  Mansion,  a  partially  finished  picture  of  the 
South  Salem  Derby  house.  She  says  the  large  Brown 
arms  formerly  on  the  South  Salem  barn  was  given  to  the 
Halls  of  Medford.  She  also  gave  me  a  small  silhouette 
head  of  her  father.  She  is  to  find  the  Derby  papers  and 
perhaps  an  old  map  (1820)  of  Salem.  Mr.  Brooks  gave 
me  a  lot  of  letters  found  among  Mr.  Ward’s  papers. 
Geo.  Perkins  took  the  Ropes  Derby  silhouettes  to  copy. 

Feb.  10th.  In  the  afternoon  called  on  Mr.  E’oote  and 
he  showed  me  several  silhouettes  and  portraits.  He  thinks 
the  Treadwell  house  opposite  was  built  by  Rev.  Father 
Cleveland,  afterwards  a  Mr.  Johonot  lived  there,  a  “little 
dried  up  old  man”,  and  according  to  Mr.  F.,  Mr.  John 
Nichols  was  greatly  disappointed  that  it  wasn’t  left  to  him 
by  Mr.  J.,  but  Mr.  Treadwell,  a  relative,  got  it.  John 
Robinson  has  a  picture  taken  in  1865,  when  it  was  styled 
the  “Sprague  house,”  and  then  (1874)  it  belonged  to  Mr. 
James  Stimpson,  who  has  greatly  improved  it  by  painting 
it  a  light  brown  and  taking  down  a  row  of  willows  on 
the  side  of  it.  Mr.  Foote’s  house  was  built  in  1848,  on  a 
vacant  uncultivated  lot  which  belonged  to  the  Stearns. 
Called  on  Mr.  Payson,  who  showed  me  the  pictures  of 
his  children  taken  by  Mr.  Osgood  and  one  by  Flagg  of 
Mr.  Mellin.  He  has  a  painting  of  a  vessel  which  Miss 
Scobie  gave  him  which  he  may  give  to  me,  and  also  a 
Clock  which  she  gave  him. 

Feb.  11th.  Letter  from  Kitty  of  date  Jan.  27th. 
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Coltie  had  been  in  Rome  with  Ned  Silsbee  to  see  the 
Funeral  Ceremonies  of  King  Victor  Emanuel.  The 
Fiske  Allens  have  let  their  house  to  a  family  of  Lathrops 
who  are  at  the  Doyle  and  will  go  South  in  April. 

Feb.  2l8t.  Called  on  Miss  Derby.  She  gave  me  a 
bundle  of  Derby  papers  and  a  certificate  illustrative  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  Association. 

Feb.  24th.  In  the  afternoon  walked  to  Stickney’s  and 
spent  nearly  2  hours  with  him.  He  gave  me  an  old  snuff 
box  which  had  painted  on  a  cover  a  scene  showing  two 
men  on  horseback  with  dogs  and  a  river  and  mountoin  in 
background.  Probably  Mr.  S.’s  papers  and  coins  will  go 
to  the  Institute.  He  seemed  quite  pleased  with  my  call. 
Mr.  Stickney  has  portraits  of  himself  and  wife  by  Os¬ 
good — the  latter  from  cast  after  death. 

Feb.  27th.  Mrs.  Kemple  died  very  suddenly  this 
forenoon  of  rheumatism  of  the  heart.  She  was  a  great 
favorite,  a  most  obliging  and  amiable  lady,  with  perhaps 
the  best  voice  that  has  ever  been  heard  in  our  Churches, 
and  will  be  a  great  loss  to  Grace  Church,  where  she  has 
[sung]  almost  since  the  church  was  built. 

Feb.  28th.  Father’s  portrait,  which  came  down  yester¬ 
day  from  Doll  &  Richards’,  was  hung  up  by  Mr.  Very. 
I  think  Mother  is  quite  well  pleased  with  it,  tbo’  she 
finds  the  same  fault  as  I  do  with  the  darkness  of  the  com¬ 
plexion.  The  President  vetoed  the  Silver  Bill  today,  but 
the  House  and  Senate  immediately  passed  it  over  his  veto 
by  a  large  majority. 

Mar.  1st.  Called  on  Miss  Rhodes  and  found  her  por¬ 
trait  of  Gov.  Endicott  is  like  the  one  given  me  by  Mr.  Endi- 
cott.  I  obtained  from  her  a  stereoscopic  view  of  her  house, 
and  afterwards  at  Moulton’s  a  cabinet  size  view  of  the 
Zach  Silsbee  house  taken  before  the  new  street  was  cut 
through.  Walked  to  Union  Bridge,  hoping  I  might  fall 
in  with  Capt.  Goldsmith,  but  didn’t  encounter  him.  Mr. 
Lane  turned  up,  however,  and  took  me  over  his  sail  loft. 
He  gave  me  a  map  of  Salem.  Strolled  to  Derby  Wharf 
and  into  the  sail-loft  of  Antoine  Liebsch,  only  seeing  his 
apprentice,  who  showed  me  two  shabby  portraits  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  an  old  ship.  Afterwards  looked  in  at  the 
lower  story  of  Mr.  Geo.  Peabody’s  warehouse.  Mr.  Per- 
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kins,  dealer  in  second-hand  furniture  on  Central  street, 
has  the  key  of  the  Counting  Room. 

Mar.  3rd.  Called  on  Mr.  Payson.  Saw  Mrs.  Payson, 
who  seems  to  be  improving.  They  showed  me  a  curious 
old  portrait  of  Mrs.  P.’s  father,  a  sea-captain,  taken  in 
Amsterdam.  Mrs.  P.  has  an  old  snuff  box  belonging  to 
her  father,  consisting  of  a  shell  with  a  silver  coin. 

Mar.  4th.  Walked  to  Derby  Wharf  and  called  on 
Antoine  Liebsch,  finding  that  he  bad  no  painting  of  a  ship 
to  show  beyond  a  little  scrawl  on  paper  considerably  de- 
lapidated.  The  sail-loft  he  occupies  was  once  owned  by 
Thomas  Oakes,  and  before  him  by  John  Howard,  Lucy’s 
grandfather.  He  gave  me  an  engraved  portrait  of  Wash¬ 
ington  from  Peale’s  painting,  taken  in  1800  by  I.  Savage, 
D.  Edwin,  Engraver.  It  is  well  preserved,  and  after 
being  well  cleaned  looks  quite  well.  It  has  probably 
hung  there  over  half  a  century.  Called  on  Plummer 
Foster  at  head  of  wharf,  but  gained  no  information  about 
painting  of  ships.  Met  in  Derby  street  Mr.  Townes,  the 
policeman,  who  has  three  ships,  but  he  didn’t  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  part  with  them. 

Mar.  5th.  Called  on  Mr.  Geo.  Peabody  and  had  a 
long  chat  about  art,  family  portraits,  Mr.  Fenolossa,  the 
degeneracy  of  the  times,  &c.  He  showed  me  a  portrait 
of  his  father  taken  by  Frothingham,  the  copy  in  the 
Institute  was  by  Osgood.  Mr.  P.  thinks  very  little  of 
Mr.  Osgood’s  talent  as  an  artist.  Mr.  Frothingham  was 
a  pupil  of  Stuart  and  showed  great  talent,  but  was  finally 
ruined  by  intemperance.  Mr.  P.  has  several  silhouettes 
of  his  father.  He  gave  me  a  list  of  the  Family  Portraits 
and  will  some  time  look  up  the  vessels  in  the  old  Count¬ 
ing  Room  and  I  inferred  would  give  them  to  me. 

Mar.  7th.  Carried  to  Institute  the  copy  of  rebel  paper 
published  on  Wall  paper  at  Vicksburg  just  before  the 
surrender  to  Gen’l  Grant.  Called  on  Charles  Ropes  and 
saw  two  representations  of  a  ship  which  served  as  a 
Privateer  during  the  Revolution.  In  one  she  is  surround¬ 
ed  with  a  fleet  of  sail,  and  in  the  other  she  is  being  pur¬ 
sued  into  Gibraltar.  These  were  given  to  Mr.  Ropes  by 
his  sister  or  he  would  give  me  one  of  them.  Mr.  R. 
mentioned  Capt.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  James  Upton  as  hav- 
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ing  specimens.  Wrote  a  letter  to  Willard  Phillips  asking 
if  he  would  give  me  a  specimen  or  two  of  those  at  Phil¬ 
lips  Wharf. 

Mar.  8th.  Called  on  Mr.  James  Upton  and  had  a 
pleasant  chat.  He  appears  to  be  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  a  paralytic  shock.  He  had  no  ships,  but  thought  his 
brother  George  might  have. 

Mar.  9th.  Called  on  Capt.  Geo.  Upton  and  obtained 
from  him  a  picture  of  the  ship  Chalcedony  of  Salem, 
painted  by  Benj.  West  about  1840,  and  which  Capt.  U. 
commanded  in  1836.  He  has  pictures  of  2  other  ships. 
A  family  by  the  name  of  White,  formerly  living  in  the 
house  next  to  Thomas  Hunt’s  house,  have  moved  into  the 
Gove  house  opposite. 

(To  he  continued') 
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BY  HENRY  WTCKOFF  BELKNAP. 


(  Continued  from  Volume  LIX^ 

John  Burnap,  married,  fourth,  at  an  unknown  date,  Mary 
(Polly)  Peak,  who  survived  him.  He  is  said  to  have  lived 
in  Norwich,  Vt.,  to  which  place  the  family  had  come  from 
Connecticut,  about  1771,  and  after  the  war,  in  Union 
Village,  removing  in  1837  to  live  with  his  daughter,  pre¬ 
sumably  at  Thetford,  Vt.,  since  he  died  there  at  the  age 
of  88,  although  the  date  has  not  been  found. 

Child,  born  in  Norwich,  by  first  wife  : 

393.  Elizabkth,  bora  15  Nov.,  1781;  died  11  Aug.,  1797. 

By  second  wife: 

394.  Gordon  (Oundion),  born  3  June,  1786. 

395.  Ethan,  born  15  May,  1790;  died  23  Feb.,  1871,  ae.  81,  at  Low- 

ell.  Mass. 

396.  Calvin,  born  15  Aug.,  1791;  died  28  Sept.,  1878,  ae.  87,  at 

Winchester,  N.  H. 

397.  Mary  F.,  born  18  May,  1793. 

398.  Luthbr,  born  27  Dec.,  1795;  died  3  Ang.,  1796,  ae.  1:  7:  6. 

399.  Luther,  born  5  Dec.,  1800;  died  1874. 

243.  Sarah  Burnap,  born  about  1762  ;  married,  28 
December,  1780,  Elisha,  son  of  Daniel  and  Anne  (Ford) 
Waterman,  who  came  to  Norwich,  Vt.,  from  Mansheld, 
Conn.,  by  1767.  Of  their  fourteen  children  five  survived 
their  parents,  but  none  were  living  in  1876.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  not  found,  and  his  wife  died  4  September, 
1843,  aged  81. 

Children,  probably  all  born  in  Norwich — Waterman  : 

Isaac,  born  6  Dec.,  1781 ;  married  Martha  Howes,  and  lived 
,  in  Norwich. 

Olive,  born  31  Mar.,  1782;  married  George  Goodrich.  She 
died  25  Ang.,  1798,  aged  16:  4:  25,  according  to  the  Bnmap 
genealogy,  although  it  seems  very  young  for  her  to  have 
been  married,  and  he  removed  to  the  West. 

Elisha,  born  5  Jnne,  1785;  married,  1807,  Snsan  Woodworth, 
and  lived  in  Canaan,  N.  H. 

(81) 
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Sabah,  born  5  June,  1785;  probably  died  yoong. 

Sarah,  born  23  Sept.,  1790. 

Jaduthan,  born  7  June,  1794;  died  20  Aug.,  1798,  ae.  4;  7: 13. 

Uriah,  born  19  June,  1797;  died  20  Aug.,  1798,  ae.  1:  2:  1. 

Asa,  born  3  Nov.,  1800;  died  7  Jan.,  1813,  ae.  12:  2:  4. 

Ira. 

Susan. 

244.  Uriah  Burnap,  born  23  November,  1764;  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  as  be  was  a  pensioner  from 
Connecticut  on  a  roll  dated  5  August,  1833.  He  married, 
4  October,  1781,  Lois,  possibly  born  6  April,  1762,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Thomas  and  Anna  (Manly)  Lyman  of  Columbia, 
Conn.  They  were  married  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  and  she 
evidently  lived  but  a  few  years,  as  23  August,  1793,  he 
married  again,  at  Coventry,  Abigail  Killeen,  as  the  records 
have  it,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  name  was  Killam. 
No  dates  of  death  appear  in  the  records,  and  only  the 
birth  of  one  daughter.  The  names  of  three  other  children 
have  been  obtained  from  a  grandson,  Edwin  Lincoln  Bur- 
nap,  but  very  little  information  concerning  them. 

Children ; 

400.  Luoina  (Lneena,  Coventry  Records),  born  3  Jan.,  1783.  She 

was  married. 

401.  Nathan;  he  was  married. 

402.  Lyman  Thomas. 

403.  Habbist;  she  was  married. 

245.  Daniel  Burnap,  born  1  November,  1759 ;  lived 
in  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  14  March,  1791,  he  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  Connecticut  Courant  that  he  made  brass¬ 
wheeled  clocks  in  that  place.  A  tall  clock,  with  painted 
dial  and  cherry  case,  has  been  in  the  family  of  the  writer 
for  many  years  and  in  his  own  possession  for  nearly  forty, 
and  it  is  still  keeping  time,  perhaps  better  than  any  other 
clock  in  the  house. 

He  married  Deliverance,  born  14  February,  1761 
daughter  of  Denison  and  Lydia  (Jones)  Kingsbury,  but 
the  date  is  not  recorded,  and  there  are  no  children  to  be 
found.  She  died  8  January,  1822,  at  Andover,  Conn., 
and  he  married,  28  May,  1823,  Mary,  born  16  November, 
1787,  daughter  of  Captain  Joseph  and  Ruth  (Benton) 
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Kingsbury,  and  died  26  September,  1838,  aged  86,  while 
she  died  21  November,  1873,  at  Andover,  aged  86  also. 

His  will,  dated  22  September,  1838,  and  exhibited  in 
court  17  October,  1838,  mentions  his  wife  Mary,  his  son 
Daniel  K.,  his  daughter  Mary  Delia  and  daughter  Char¬ 
lotte  Elsy,  also  Milton  Burnap  and  Martha,  daughter  of 
Milton  (presumed  to  be  a  son  and  granddaughter  of  the 

first  wife,  who  married  Irene - ,  if  we  read  the  records 

in  Coventry  correctly),  the  Theological  Seminary  in  East 
Windsor;  Daniel  White  and  his  wife,  executors. 

In  an  additional  inventory,  8  June,  1839,  Ela  Burnap 
of  Rochester  (a  son  of  his  brother  Abner)  is  mentioned, 
and  distribution  is  made  4  December,  1838,  to  Mrs.  Mary, 
widow,  to  Daniel  K[ingsbury]  Burnap,  to  Mary  Delia 
and  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Burnap. 

6  February,  1839,  Stanley  White,  Eleazer  Pomeroy 
and  Daniel  White  are  appointed,  the  first  as  guardian,  the 
last  two  as  sureties,  of  Daniel  K.  Burnap,  aged  about  14. 
Also,  on  the  same  date,  Mary  Burnap  is  appointed  guardi¬ 
an,  with  Harvey  Kingsbury  and  Eleazer  Pomeroy  as 
sureties,  of  Mary  D.,  aged  11,  and  Charlotte  E.,  aged  8. 

In  an  account  of  Mary  Burnap,  guardian,  26  March, 
1839,  an  item  is  “cash  received  of  Ela  (elsewhere  Eli) 
Burnap,”  also  a  note  of  M.  K.  Burnap,  23  January,  1847, 
and  Ela  A.  Burnap  is  mentioned  in  1848,  while  14  August, 
1861,  Charlotte  E.  Burnap  signs  a  receipt  to  “Harvey 
Kingsbury  my  late  guardian,”  and  Mary  D.  one  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Hutchinson  in  the  same  capacity.  These  new  guar¬ 
dians  were  appointed  28  April,  1845,  the  children's  ages 
being  given  as  about  17  and  14  re8pectivel5^ 

Will  of  Mary  K.  Burnap  of  Andover,  1874 :  To  daugh¬ 
ter  Mary  D.  Skinner,  son-in-law  Elliot  P.  Skinner,  daugh¬ 
ter  Charlotte  E.  Hyde  and  her  family,  residue  to  Elliot 
P.  Skinner  and  her  surviving  children  (Charlotte  E.,  wife 
of  Thomas  C.  P.  Hyde),  Elliot  P.  Skinner,  executor.  11 
May,  1867,  proved  19  October,  1873. 

Children,  born  in  East  Windsor,  by  first  wife : 

404.  A  son,  probably  born  about  1793  or  earlier. 

Born  in  Coventry,  by  second  wife : 

405.  Daniel  Einosbuby,  born  29  June,  1824;  died  11  July,  1844; 

graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1846. 
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406.  Mart  Delia,  born  22  Oct.,  1827. 

407.  Charlotte  Elizareth,  born  O^Aug.,  1830. 

246.  Abner  Burnap,  born  23  May,  1764;  married, 

13  May,  1784,  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  Sarah,  born  6  August, 
1767,  daughter  of  Deacon  Stephen  and  Sarah  (Long) 
Bingham  of  Hebron  and  Coventry.  She  is  called  “of 
Andover”  in  the  records.  They  removed  to  Royalton, 
Ohio,  and  it  is  supposed  that  most  of  their  eight  or  ten 
children  were  born  there,  as  they  are  not  in  the  Coventry 
Records.  The  widow  married  a  second  time, - Trone. 

Children,  born  in  Coventry  : 

407a.  Ela  a.  (Eli),  born  26  Dec.,  1784. 

408.  Phidelia,  born  3  Mar.,  1787;  died  13  Feb.,  1870. 

Born  in  Bethel,  Vt. : 

409.  Nancy,  born  15  Aug.,  1789. 

No  other  evidence  than  the  birth  of  the  last  child  of  a 
residence  in  Bethel  has  been  found. 

247.  Irena  Burnap,  born  22  Sept.,  1766  ;  married, 
at  an  unknown  date,  Daniel  Gilbert,  whose  parents  hare 
not  been  found.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  they  lived  in  Royalton,  Vt.,  where  she  died  6  June, 
1809,  and  he  had  previously  married,  12  October,  1772, 
Jerusha,  born  in  1746,  perhaps  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  al¬ 
though  she  may  be  the  one  of  that  name  born  there  28 
December,  1744,  daughter  of  Jedediah  and  Jerusha  Ben¬ 
ton.  She  died  7  March,  1799,  at  Royalton  ;  and  he  mar¬ 
ried,  third,  a  Mrs.  Lydia  Goodspeed.  He  died  13  Novem¬ 
ber,  1818,  at  Sharon,  Vt.  No  children  are  recorded. 

249.  James  Burnap,  born  about  1780  ;  is  thought  to 
be  that  James  who  lived  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  a  Baptist 
preacher  and  fisherman,  who  used  the  Burnett  form  of 
the  name,  and  who  married,  before  1816,  Hannah,  born 
10  November,  1791,  at  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  daughter  of  Cap¬ 
tain  James  and  Tabitha  (Nickerson)  Newcomb  of  that 
place. 

James  Burnett  and  Hannah,  weavers,  bought  land  of 
Henry  Adams  in  1816-7  (see  Wyman’s  Charlestown),  and 
sold  to  William  Smith  of  Charlestown,  fisherman,  30  May, 
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1829  (Mddx.  Land  Records,  vol.  290,  p.  86),  and  also  sold 
more  land,  29  August,  1829  (Ibid,  vol.  291,  p.  435,  and  9 
July,  1832,  vol.  315,  p.  271).  Query — whether  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith  above  mentioned  was  the  same  to  whom  John 
Bumap,  No.  153,  sold  the  Burnap  homestead  in  Scotland 
in  1831  ? 

He  died  about  1864,  and  his  wife  died  27  July,  1871, 
at  Charlestown,  aged  77  (87  ?):  8:  17,  in  the  almshouse. 

The  will  of  James  Burnett  of  Charlestown,  proved  9 
August,  1864,  his  wife  administratrix,  leaves  all  the  es¬ 
tate  to  his  wife  Hannah,  she  to  provide  for  Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Lucy  Maria,  daughters  of  son  Thomas  F.  Bur¬ 
nett,  his  wife  being  dead.  To  Mary  Elizabeth,  to  Lucy 
Maria,  to  son  James  F.  Burnett,  one-half  the  residue ;  to 
son  Thomas  F.  one-half  the  residue.  2  April,  1862.  Wit¬ 
nesses  :  Jesse  Stevens,  Warren  Newcomb,  William  S. 
Stearns.  (Mddx.  Probate  Records,  vol.  93,  p.  470.) 

Children,  born  in  Charlestown  : 

410.  A  child,  born  1  Feb.,  1817;  died  1  Feb.,  1817. 

411.  Jambs  F.,  born  19  Dec.,  1819;  died  about  1892,  probably  in 

Ererett,  Mass. 

412.  Hannah  M.,  born  7  Dec.,  1823. 

413.  Thomas  F.,  born  7  Nov.,  1826. 

250.  John  Baker  Burnap  (Burnett),  born  3  Febru¬ 
ary,  1782;  lived  in  Canterbury,  Conn.  He  married,  15 
November,  1804,  Elizabeth,  born  about  1745,  if  the  record 
of  her  age  at  death  is  to  be  believed,  who  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  Foster.  The  Foster  family  had  come  from  Hol- 
liston,  Mass.,  and  Captain  Jacob  and  Mary  (Suffield) 
Foster,  who  may  have  had  a  daughter  Elizabeth  born  about 
the  date  assumed  for  Elizabeth,  although  no  such  child 
appears  in  the  Foster  Genealogy,  had  a  son  Captain  Wil¬ 
liam, who  married  Hannah  Durkee,  and  this  son  was  among 
those  who  took  part  iu  the  church  controversy  in  which 
Jonathan  Burnap,  No.  120,  was  so  prominent.  The 
discrepancy  in  the  ages  of  John  Baker  and  his  wife  may 
be  accounted  for  by  an  error  in  reading  the  inscription  on 
her  gravestone  from  which  her  age  is  taken. 

He  died  10  January,  1851,  at  Canterbury,  and  his  wife, 
who  was  living  there  in  1863,  died  8  April,  1865,  aged 
80(?). 
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Children,  probably  all  born  in  Canterbury  : 

414.  John  Foster,  born  26  Sept.,  1805;  died  17  July,  1843,  ae.  37, 
at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

416.  Jacob,  born  5  Sept.,  1807;  died  after  1863. 

416.  Simon,  born  14  Sept.,  1809;  died  24  Sept.,  1888,  at  Boston. 

417.  Jambs,  born  23  April,  1812;  died  after  1846,  probably  in  Scot¬ 

land,  Ct. 

418.  Charles  Wellington,  born  20  Oct.,  1814;  died  after  1881,  in 

Newton  or  Boston. 

410.  Elizabeth,  born  28  Not.,  1816. 

420.  Hamilton,  born  10  May,  1822 ;  died  in  Michigan. 

421.  Phbbe,  born  26  July,  1824;  died  1  Sept.,  1840. 

422.  William,  born  23  Aug.,  1829. 

Note — A  record  appears  of  Joseph,  born  18  Aug.,  1819;  died  20 
Oct.,  1820;  while  a  Canterbury  inscription giyes  Joseph,  son  of  John 
B.  and  Elizabeth,  died  24  Oct.,  1820,  in  24th  year. 

251.  Clark  Burnap,  born  about  1787  ;  married,  15 
September,  1812,  Lucretia,  daughter  of  Miner  and  Submit 
(Huntington)  Smith  of  Windham,  Conn.  He  died  before 
1863,  and  at  that  time  she  was  living  in  Windham  Center. 

Children : — 

423.  Albert,  born  8  June,  1813,  of  Canterbury,  Conn. 

424.  Edward,  born  11  Dec.,  1814,  in  Windham. 

425.  Lucy  Smith,  born  18  Dec.,  1816,  of  Hampton,  Conn. 

426.  Julia  Amelia,  born  21  Mar.,  1820,  of  Hampton. 

427.  William  Wallace,  born  21  Mar.,  1820,  of  Brooklyn. 

428.  Alathba,  born  13  Aug.,  1821,  of  Brooklyn. 

420.  Dwight,  born  3  Dec.,  1823,  of  Brooklyn. 

430.  Sbryington  Savory,  born  17  Jan.,  1827,  in  Hampton,  Conn. 
His  name  is  also  given  as  Livingston  Savory.  He  probably 
died  in  Chicago,  HI. 

These  records  are  mostly  taken  from  Weaver's  MSS.  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Historical  Society  of  Hartford,  and  no  further  information 
as  to  their  families  is  to  be  found. 

252.  Naomi  Burnap,  bom  about  1794  ;  married  (pub¬ 
lished)  10  or  14  September,  1826,  at  Providence,  R.  1.,  to 
Alden,  born  1  October,  1786,  son  of  Ephraim  and  Jane 
(Compton)  Pabodie.  His  mother  was  a  grand-niece  of 
l^njamin  Franklin.  They  lived  in  Providence,  where  she 
died  8  October,  1866,  and  he  died  12  March,  1868. 
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Children,  bom  in  Providence — Pabodib  : 

Glarinda  Bower,  born  11  Oct.,  1827 ;  died  5  Aug.,  1828. 

Sarah  Dter,  born  12  Sept.,  1829. 

Mart  Frances,  born  2  Dec.,  1833;  married,  23  Nov.,  1854, 
Joshna  T.  Drowne,  and  7  Sept.,  1871,  John  L.  Fergerson. 
She  died  18  Jan.,  1889. 

256.  James  Burn AP,  baptized  1749 ;  married,  1  De¬ 
cember,  1772,  at  Reading,  Mass.,  Martha,  born  20  April, 
1751,  at  Reading,  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Martha  Eaton. 
No  children  are  recorded,  nor  does  anything  further  con¬ 
cerning  her  appear,  but  it  is  assumed  that  she  died  before 
1775,  as  he  seems  to  have  married  again,  30  March,  1775, 
Sarah  Russell,  whose  birth  and  parents  are  not  found.  He 
died  29  December,  1821,  at  Reading. 

James  Burnap  of  Reading  deeds  land  to  Benjamin 
Holt  of  Reading,  20  April,  1812,  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  also 
signed  deed.  (Mddx.  Land  Records,  vol.  203,  page  116). 
He  again  deeds  land,  12  November,  1813  (vol.  205,  p. 
425),  and  30  March,  1814  (vol.  207,  p.  270). 

James  Burnap  of  Reading  deeds  land  in  Reading  to 
David  Batchelder  of  same,  3  January,  1817,  and  Sally 
Burnap  also  signs  (vol.  223,  p.  6),  they  convey  more 
land  18  Mar.,  1818  (vol.  224,  p.  350),  and  to  Ebenezer 
Damon  land  in  Wilmington,  1  July,  1820  (vol.  234,  p. 
220),  and  Thomas  Morey  and  Martha,  his  wife,  and  Sarah 
Bumap,  widow  of  James  of  Reading,  quit-claim  land  in 
Wilmington  to  David  Batchelder  of  Reading  12  May, 
1823  (vol.  256,  p.  6). 

The  fact  that  Thomas  Morey  and  his  wife  were  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  widow  Sarah  Burnap  in  the  last  deed,  added 
to  the  fact  that  Thomas  Morey  married  a  Martha  or  Patty 
Bumap,  indicates  that  they  had  at  least  this  one  child, 
although  no  record  of  her  birth  appears. 

Child ; 

431.  Martha  (Patty). 

257a.  Lydia  Burnap,  baptized  1758;  married,  16 
October,  1777,  at  Reading,  John  Cutler,  but  his  birth  is 
not  recorded  there,  nor  does  the  Cutler  Genealogy  afford 
any  clue.  No  children  are  recorded. 
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269.  Jacob  Bdrnap,  baptized  4  October,  1761 ;  mar¬ 
ried,  16  December,  1784,  at  Reading,  Hannah,  born  12 
August,  1763,  or  9  April,  1765,  at  Reading,  who  seems 
to  have  been  either  the  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  or 
of  David  and  Lucy  Parker.  He  had  the  title  of  captain, 
and  was  a  petitioner  for  a  town  meeting,  17  December, 
1792,  was  on  a  committee  about  the  meeting  house  1  De¬ 
cember,  1794,  was  highway  surveyor  2  March,  1795,  field 
driver  7  March,  1796,  and  was  appointed  hogreave  in  1795. 
He  removed  to  Fitchburg,  where  he  died  14  June,  1807, 
but  his  wife’s  death  is  not  recorded  there,  although  it  was 
evidently  after  1809. 

The  will  of  Jacob  Biirnap  of  Fitchburg,  gentleman  : 
To  Hannah,  my  wife,  to  Hannah  Gibson,  my  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter,  to  Jacob  Burnap,  my  eldest  son,  to  Annis  Burnap,  my 
second  daughter,  to  Joseph  Burnap,  my  second  son,  to 
George  Washington  Burnap,  my  third  son,  to  Susannah 
Burnap,  my  third  daughter,  to  Martha  Dandridge  Burnap 
(sic),  my  fourth  daughter.  To  Hannah,  my  wife,  so  long 
as  she  remains  a  widow,  if  she  marry,  to  my  son  Jacob, 
my  daughter  Annis,  my  son  Joseph,  my  son  George  W., 
my  daughter  Susannah,  my  daughter  Martha  D.  Wife 
Hannah,  executrix.  12  June,  1807.  Witnesses  :  Abraham 
Farwell,  John  Pratt,  Josiah  Brown,  The  estate  of  Isaac 
Burnap  of  Fitchburg  is  mentioned  in  an  account.  Proved 
4  August,  1807.  (Worcester  Probate  Records,  No.  9156.) 

Jacob  and  Annis  Parker  Burnap,  minors  above  14,  heirs 
of  Jacob  Burnap,  late  of  Fitchburg,  gentleman,  appoint 
as  guardian  Samuel  Phelps  of  Fitchburg,  1  June,  1809, 
and  the  widow  Hannah  prays  that  Samuel  Phelps  be  ap¬ 
pointed  guardian  of  Joseph  Burnap,  under  14.  14  Sep¬ 

tember,  1809.  (Ibid,  No.  9157.) 

Children,  born  at  Fitchburg : 

482.  Hannah,  born  11  June,  1788. 

433.  Jacob,  born  5  Jan.,  1791;  died  10  Dec.,  1834  (recorded  as 

1734). 

434.  Annis  Pabkkr,  born  31  Jan.,  1703. 

435.  Joseph,  born  7  Dec.,  1795. 

436.  Gbobqe  Washington,  born  5  June,  1798. 

437.  Susannah,  born  23  Aug.,  1800. 

438.  Mabtha,  born  18  Feb.,  1803. 
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260.  Edward  Burnap,  baptized  IG  September,  1764; 
was  a  farmer,  living  in  Reading,  when  he  enlisted,  28 
March,  1781,  aged  17,  of  the  Second  Parish,  for  three 
years’  service.  He  married,  2  February,  1792,  at  Read¬ 
ing,  Mary  (Polly),  born  24  February,  1767,  at  Wilming¬ 
ton,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Parker  of  that  place. 
He  received  a  house  and  land  in  his  father’s  will,  and  he 
and  his  brother  .Jacob  were  petitioners  for  release  from 
paying  minister's  rates,  provided  they,  with  others,  “lay 
out  the  same  to  hire  a  Gofpel  Minifter  to  Preach  in  the 
houfe  we  have  erected  for  the  purpofe.” 

He  died  1  August,  1827,  at  Fitchburg,  and  his  wife 
died  1  May,  1855,  also  at  Fitchburg,  aged  88. 

The  widow  and  heirs  of  Edward  Burnap  of  Fitchburg 
pray  that  William  Carleton  be  appointed  administrator. 
Signed  by  Mary  Burnap  (mark),  Joseph  Burnap,  Stillman 
Burnap,  Amos  Daby  and  Asa  Kinsman.  Inventory  Sep¬ 
tember,  1827,  and  final  account  and  payment  to  the  widow 
7  October,  1828.  (Worcester  Probate  Records,  No.  9153.) 

Joseph  T.  Scott  of  Fitchburg  represents  that  Polly 
Burnap  of  Fitchburg  died  1  May,  1855,  intestate,  and 
that  petitioner  is  his  son,  his  wife  Abigail  being  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  deceased,  and  prays  that  administration  be 
granted,  Stillman  and  Luther  Burnap,  sureties.  17  Oc¬ 
tober,  1855.  (Ibid,  No.  9170.) 

Certificate  of  Joseph  T.  Scott,  that  he  had  known  Mrs. 
Polly  Burnap  forty  years  and  her  children,  that  she  is  the 
widow  of  Edward  Buniap,  deceased,  a  pensioner  of  the 
United  States  at  $96  per  annum  ;  that  she  was  a  resident 
of  Fitchburg,  and  died  there  I  May,  1855,  leaving  five 
surviving  children  only — Hannah,  wife  of  Asa  Kinsman ; 
Stillman  Burnap ;  Lydia,  wife  of  Jacob  Brown  ;  Abigail 
Scott,  wife  of  deponent,  and  Susan,  wife  of  Moses  Derby. 
17  October,  1855.  (Ibid,  9171.) 

Children,  born  in  Fitchburg  : 

439.  Edwabd,  born  27  April,  1792;  died  5  July,  1842,  ae.  50,  at 

Ludlow,  Vt. 

440.  Mary,  born  27  Jan.,  1794;  died  before  1855. 

441.  Hannah,  born  22  Oct.,  1795;  died  before  1873. 

442.  Joseph,  born  1  Feb.,  1799;  died  22  Dec.,  1837,  at  Fitchburg. 
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443.  Stillman,  born  21  Mar.,  1804;  died  15  Oct.,  1868,  ae.  65:  6;  24, 

at  Fitchbnrg. 

444.  Ltdia,  born  16  May,  1808;  died  after  1855. 

445.  Abigail,  born  29* June,  1810;  died  after  1855. 

446.  Susan,  born  25  May,  1813;  died  after  1855. 

261.  Sarah  Burnap,  baptized  at  Reading,  5  July, 
1767 ;  married,  31  May,  1798,  at  Reading,  Richard  Miles 
of  Fitchburg,  but  apparently  not  born  there.  His  parents 
have  not  been  found. 

Child,  born  in  Fitchburg — Miles  : 

Sally,  born  9  Oct.,  1800;  married,  17  Not.,  1843,  at  the 
Almshouse,  Fitchburg,  Joel  Lawrence,  both  being  inmates 
there. 

262.  John  Burnap,  born  27  September,  1769;  mar¬ 
ried,  15  April,  1793,  Jane  Buchoton,  at  Temple.  The 
record  states  that  both  were  of  that  town,  but  no  other 
mention  of  her  family  name  appears.  His  death,  3  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1795,  is  found  in  the  State  Vital  Records  at  Tem¬ 
ple,  but  no  records  of  children  are  given.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  the  name  of  his  wife  is  a  mis-spelling  of  Bux¬ 
ton. 

263.  Eli  Burnap,  born  25  January,  1772;  married, 
21  November,  1793,  at  Temple,  Thankful  Walker,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Temple  records,  but  a  ‘descendant  states  that 
her  name  was  Mclntire,  a  family  which  was  numerous  in 
Reading,  Mass.,  so  that  this  may  well  be  true,  and  she 
may  have  been  a  widow  when  she  married  Eli  Burnap. 
From  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  record  of  her  death,  16 
October,  1866,  aged  93:  4;  16,  in  Andover,  Vt,  she  would 
have  been  born  about  1773,  and  possibly  of  the  branch  of 
the  Mclntire  family  of  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  some  of  whom 
were  certainly  in  New  Hampshire  later.  Her  husband  died 
5  October,  1800,  and  no  children  are  recorded. 

264.  Pius  Upton  Burnap,  born  5  February,  1775; 
lived  in  Packersfield  (Nelson),  N.  H.  He  married  there, 
15  June,  1802,  Sally,  born  in  the  same  town,  26  June, 
1778,  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Anna  (Scollay)  Whitney 
of  Harvard,  Mass.,  and  Nelson,  and  died  there  11  August, 
1827,  while  his  wife  died  26  February,  1846. 
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Children,  bom  in  Packersfield  : 

447.  John,  born  4  April,  1803;  died  13  May,  1803. 

448.  Upton,  born  20  Jane,  1804;  died  13  Aug.,  1854,  ae.  50,  at 

Keene,  N.  H. 

440.  JosiAH,  born  20  Aug.,  1805;  d.  9  Jan.,  1803,  at  Keene,  N.  H. 

450.  Ei.i,  born  15  Feb.,  1807;  died  22  Jan.,  1837,  at  Deerfield,  Mass. 

451.  POLLT,  born  20  Sept.,  1808;  died  1  May,  1811,  at  Packersfield, 

N.  H. 

452.  Nanot,  born  13  May,  1810;  died  22  Feb.,  1887,  probably  at 

Nelson,  N.  H. 

453.  Mabt,  born  26  June,  1812;  died  24  Mar.,  1860. 

454.  Luba,  born  3  April,  1814 ;  died  6  Mar.,  1904,  probably  at  Nel¬ 

son,  N.  H. 

455.  James,  born  6  Sept.,  1816;  died  28  Oct.,  1894,  at  Marlow, 

N.  H. 

466.  Gbobor,  born  15  July,  1818;  died  11  Mar.,  1903,  ae:  78:  1:  22, 
at  Marlow,  N.  H. 

457.  Lauba,  born  13  Oct.,  1810;  died  28  Aug.,  1822,  at  Nelson,  N.H. 

458.  Lobin,  born  13  Oct.,  1819;  died  11  Sept.,  1822,  at  Nelson,  N.H. 

267.  Betsey  (Betty)  Bdrnap,  born  22  February, 
1771,  at  Andover,  Mass. ;  married,  12  January,  1792,  at 
Temple,  N.  H.,  Simon,  born  17  March,  1776,  at  Sliptown, 
or  Peterboro  Slip,  N.  H.,  son  of  Deacon  Peter  and  his 
second  wife,  Rebecca  (Russell)  Heald  of  Townsend,  Vt., 
and  Sliptown,  N.  H.  They  lived  in  Templeton,  Mass., 
where  his  father  made  a  short  stay,  and  later  in  Andover, 
Vt. 

Children,  born  in  Andover,  Vt. — Heald: 

Reuben,  born  about  1803 ;  was  married.  He  died  14  Aug., 
1893,  ae.  00:  3:  8,  at  Andover,  Vt. 

Henry,  born  abont  1808;  died  21  April,  1891,  ae.  82:  5;  21,  at 
Springfield,  Vt. 

268.  Samuel  Burnap,  born  24  November,  1773,  also 
at  Andover,  Mass. ;  married,  28  May,  1801,  Lois,  born  23 
March,  1775,  at  Lyndeborough,  N.  H.,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Sewall  and  Phebe  (Putnam,  of  Danvers,  Mass.)  Good- 
ridge  or  Goodrich.  He  lived  at  Temple,  N.  H.,  but  re¬ 
moved  to  Fitchburg  after  1812,  as  all  the  children  were 
bora  in  the  former  place,  and  he  died  in  Fitchburg,  18 
June,  1842,  aged  68:  2:  18,  while  his  wife,  who  is  said 
to  have  died  in  Temple,  by  the  history  of  the  town,  in 
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the  State  Records  died  at  Fitchburg,  1  May,  1847.  He 
was  a  deacon  in  the  church  and  carried  on  a  farm. 

Lois  Bumap,  widow,  declines  administration  of  his  es¬ 
tate  and  recommends  Dr.  Sewall  G.  Burnap,  the  eldest 
son,  for  the  place,  in  which  the  children  and  heirs  join — 
Lois  Burnap,  Betsey  B.  Dutton,  Israel  H.  Burnap,  and 
Samuel  Burnap. 

Sewall  G.  Burnap  of  Holliston  represents  that  Samuel 
Burnap  of  Fitchburg  died  19  June,  1842,  and  that  peti¬ 
tioner  is  the  eldest  son,  and  as  Lois,  the  widow,  declines 
administration,  he  prays  that  he  be  appointed ;  sureties, 
Samuel  and  Israel  H.  Burnap.  1  July,  1842.  (Worces¬ 
ter  Probate  Records,  No.  9172.) 

Children,  born  in  Temple,  N.  H. : 

459.  Sewall  Goodbidgk,  born  12  Mar.,  1802;  died  16  Oct.,  1874, 

ae.  72:  7:  4,  at  Holliston,  Mass. 

460.  Betsey,  born  20  June,  1804. 

461.  Israel  Hvtchikson,  born  28  May,  1806;  died  30  Jan.,  1856, 

at  Ashby,  Mass. 

462.  Samuel,  born  12  Oct.,  1800;  died  4  Mar.,  1890,  ae.  80  :  4:  20,  at 

Fitchburg. 

464.  Charles  Cotes  worth  Pimoknet,  born  26  Oct.,  1812;  pre¬ 
pared  at  New  Ipswich  Academy,  graduated  at  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege  in  1886,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1838, 
and  was  a  Congregational  minister.  He  died  20  or  30  Dec., 
1838,  at  Holliston,  Mass.,  unmarried. 

270.  Bethiah  Burnap,  born  12  September,  1784  ; 
married,  before  1809,  Ezra,  born  24  November,  178-S,  at 
Malden,  Mass.,  son  of  Ezra  and  Sally  (Watts)  Upham. 
They  lived  at  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  where  he  died,  16  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1868,  and  she  died  3  March,  1874.  Evidently  they 
also  lived  for  some  years  at  Wilton,  N.  H. 

Children,  several  bom  in  Wilton,  N.  H. — Upham  : 

Sally  Watts,  born  23  Feb.,  1809;  married,  before  1831,  Na¬ 
thaniel  Blodgett  Holt;  died  12  Aug.,  1850,  at  Wilton. 
Bethia,  born  12  June,  1811;  married,  5  June,  1884,  at  Tem¬ 
ple,  N.  H.,  Abner  Holt.  She  died  25  June,  1843,  ae.  81,  at 
Chelmsford,  Mass. 

Ezra  Abbott,  born  18  Oct.,  1813;  married  (intention),  12 
Mar.,  1836,  at  Chelmsford,  Almira  Morse.  He  died  after 
1862. 
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Clement,  born  20  Jan.,  1816;  married  Almira  W.  Barry  and 
lived  in  Chelmsford,  where  he  died  26  July,  1886,  ae.  70; 

6:  0. 

Adaline,  born  9  Oct.,  1818;  married  Herman  Wright.  She 
died  Aug.  22,  1844. 

Almira,  born  11  June,  1822;  married,  10  Mar.,  1845,  at 
Temple,  Abner  Holt,  widower  of  her  sister  Bethia.  She 
died  26  July,  1846. 

Lorenzo  Dow,  born  30  Nov.,  1825;  died  31  July,  1847,  un¬ 
married. 

272.  Joseph  Burn AP,  born  4  February,  1770;  mar¬ 
ried,  20  January,  1803,  at  Reading,  Abigail,  born  14 
January,  1773,  at  Wilmington,  Mass.,  daughter  of  Benja¬ 
min  and  Mary  (Killam)  Thompson  of  Wilmington.  He 
lived  in  Wilmington,  but  from  one  of  the  deeds  given 
below  would  seem  to  have  been  in  Charlestown,  N.  Y., 
about  1813  ;  however,  he  is  called  of  Wilmington  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

Joseph  Burnap  of  Charlestown,  Montgomery  county, 
N.  Y.,  deeds  to  Timothy  Thompson  of  Reddon  (sic). 
Mass.,  land  in  Reddon,  part  of  a  farm  belonging  to  Jos- 
seph  Burnett.  20  September,  1813.  Witnesses:  Daniel 
Damon,  A.  Eacker,  Jr.,  State  of  New  York.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  20  September,  1813.  (Mddx.  Land  Records,  vol. 
220,  p.  229.) 

Joseph  Burnap  of  Wilmington  and  Timothy  Carter, 
Jr.,  of  same,  deed  to  Joshua  Jaquith  of  Wilmington,  21 
December,  1814,  acknowledged  the  same  date.  (Ibid,  vol. 
212,  p.  114.) 

Joseph  Burnap  of  Wilmington,  Abigail  Bancroft  and 
Susannah  Winn  (his  sisters),  of  Reading,  widows,  and 
Francis  Thompson  of  Lowell,  trader,  deed  to  Charles 
Parker  of  Reading  land  in  the  South  Parish  of  Reading, 
1  April,  1831 ;  acknowledged  22  April,  1831.  (Ibid,  vol. 
304,  p.  461.) 

A  number  of  other  deeds  appear  to  be  of  no  special 
interest. 

Joseph  Burnap  of  Wilmington  deeds  to  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  Railroad  land  in  Wilmington,  20  November, 
1832 ;  acknowledged  same  date.  Abigail,  his  wife,  also 
signs.  (Ibid,  vol.  339,  p.  106.) 
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The  same  grantors  as  in  the  1831  deed  convey  to  Thomas 
Hopkinson  of  Lowell,  18  Oct.,  1837.  (Ibid,  vol.  360,  p. 
168.) 

He  died  27  June,  1857,  ae.  82,  in  Wilmington,  and  his 
wife  died  there  20  June,  1865,  ae.  92 :  5  :  8. 

Children,  born  in  Wilmington  : 

465.  Joseph,  born  9  Dec.,  1804;  died  about  1879,  at  Upper  Alton, 

Ill. 

466.  GaoROB,  born  16  Mar.,  1806;  died  about  1885,  at  Burlington, 

Mass.  Clark  Thompson  of  Everett,  administrator  of  George 
Burnap  of  Burlington,  Charles  W.  Richardson  and  Lucy  J. 
T.  Burnap,  sureties.  10  March,  1885.  (Mddx.  Probate 
Records,  vol.  463,  p.  320.) 

467.  Bradley,  born  23  Dec.,  1807;  died  26  Sept.,  1817,  ae.  10. 

468.  Abigail,  born  22  Sept.,  1811;  died  4  Sept.,  1873,  ae.  61:  11: 

13,  unmarried;  her  brother  Joseph  was  her  executor  in 
1873. 

469.  Bradley,  born  26  Sept.,  1817. 

Note — The  death  of  Bradley  (1)  and  birth  of  Bradley  (2)  are  so 
given  in  Wilmington  Vital  Records. 

The  following  names  are  inserted  here,  since  they  are 
descendants  of  this  branch,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  obtain  the  exact  connections : 

Cicero  Burnap  was  married  and  had  the  following  chil¬ 
dren  : 

Perlia  H.,  born  1826;  married  M.  E.,  born  1830,  at  Ephrata, 
N.  Y.,  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Susan  (Edwards)  Nellis.  He 
was  born  at  Charleston,  N.  Y.,  and  was  a  merchant  in  Cana- 
joharie,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in  1880,  leaving:  Edwards  B., 
born  24  Nov.,  1858;  W.  A.,  born  at  Ephrata. 

Sidney. 

Robia. 

Cynthia. 

George. 

Esther. 

Edwards  B.  Burnap,  born  24  Nov.,  1858;  married,  in  1880, 
Mary  F.,  born  2  April,  1860,  at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  daughter 
of  James  and  Sarah  H.  (Bartlett)  Arkell.  He  lived  in 
Canajoharie  in  1914,  and  earlier  at  Ephrata,  being  a  manu¬ 
facturer.  Child,  born  at  Ephrata,  N.  Y. :  D.  A.,  born  16 
Sept.,  1883;  married  Grace  Chalmers. 

W.  L.  Burnap,  born  at  Ephrata;  married  Lucy  Wollett. 
These  notes  were  furnished  by  Edwards  B.  Burnap  in  1914,  but 
further  particulars  could  not  be  obtained. 
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273.  Abigail  Burnap,  born  25  April,  1772  ;  married, 
1  January,  1794,  William,  probably  born  9  June,  1748, 
at  Reading,  Mass.,  probably  son  of  Thomas  and  Phebe 
(Wardwell)  Bancroft.  He  died  before  1831,  but  her 
death  does  not  appear. 

Children,  born  in  Reading — Bancroft  : 

Nabbt,  born  10  Oct.,  1794;  married,  11  April,  1808,  Miles 
Johnson  of  Reading. 

William,  born  20  July,  1796. 

Cyrus  Burnap,  born  11  Aug.,  1804. 

274.  Susanna  Burnap,  born  20  Oct.,  1774  ;  married, 
31  March,  1799,  at  Reading,  Mass.,  John  Winn,  whose 
birth  and  parents  have  not  been  found.  He  died  before 
1831,  and  she  died  14  February,  1849,  ae.  74 :  3  :  15,  at 
Reading. 

Child,  born  at  Salem,  Mass. — Winn  : 

George,  born  6  July,  1799. 

278.  ZoRODA  (or  Zoraday)  Burnap,  born  17  May, 
1783  ;  married,  28  September,  1800,  at  Reading,  Timothy, 
horn  about  1778,  possibly  son  of  William  and  Dorcas 
(Eaton)  Thompson,  but  not  recorded  in  Reading.  William 
Thompson  lived  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  but  the  history 
of  that  town  does  not  mention  him.  She  died  12  May, 
1812,  at  Reading,  and  he  died  there  31  October,  1828, 
aged  50  or  52. 

Children,  born  in  Reading — Thompson  : 

Alonzo,  born  21  Dec.,  1800;  died  6  June,  1810. 

Francis,  born  13  Oct.,  1802. 

Zoraday,  born  30  Mar.,  1805. 

Louisa,  born  10  Oct.,  1808. 

Charlotte,  born  9  Sept.,  1810. 

279.  Horatio  Gates  Burnap,  born  4  January,  1778, 
or  9  January,  1777,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1799; 
he  was  a  linguist  and  Orientalist,  but  no  mention  has  been 
found  to  indicate  whether  he  was  ever  married  or  any 
facts  as  to  his  career.  In  the  History  of  Dedham,  Mass., 
there  is  an  extract  from  the  Norfolk  County  Advertiser 
of  August,  1821,  which  is  given  below,  but  whether  it 
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refers  to  his  sisters  or  daughters  is  not  apparent.  The 
date  renders  it  unlikely  that  the  Misses  “Bernap”  referred 
to  were  his  nieces. 

“On  Monday  last  was  sold  at  auction  at  Merchant’s 
Hall  the  elegant  Bonnet  which  has  been  for  several  days 
exhibited  at  the  store  of  Messrs.  Hall  J.  Howe  &  Co., 
made  by  Misses  Bernaps  of  Merrimack,  N.  H.,  of  a  wild 
grass  discovered  by  them  in  that  town.  It  was  knocked 
off  to  Josiah  Bradlee  for  Fifty  Dollars.  The  execution 
of  the  Bonnet  was  very  superior  to  the  one  lately  sent  to 
England  from  Connecticut.  We  understand  that  one  of 
the  above  mentioned  young  ladies  is  now  visiting  at  Med¬ 
ford  and  that  the  money  was  presented  to  her  yesterday 
afternoon.  Thus  shall  the  skill  and  industry  of  our  coun¬ 
trywomen  ever  be  rewarded.” 

He  probably  died  in  1851. 

280.  Elizabeth  Burnap,  born  1779;  married,  in 
1812,  Joseph,  born  13  March,  1776,  son  of  Joshua  and 
Anna  (Prescott),  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  Mary 
(Spaulding)  Read,  of  Westford,  Mass.  Joseph  Read  had 
been  divorced  in  1804,  but  it  does  not  appear  from  whom. 
He  lived  in  Thetford,  Vt.,  and  Montpelier,  Vt.,  and  was 
a  Representative  in  1814,  and  a  Judge  of  Probate  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  He  died  6  Feb.,  1859,  aged  82. 
She  died  in  1840. 

Children,  born  in  Montpelier — Read: 

Chables,  a  lawyer  in  Montpelier. 

Gbobgb  W.,  Secretary  of  the  National  Insurance  Company. 

282.  Hannah  Burnap,  born  about  1781 ;  married, 
22  August,  1799,  at  Medford,  Samuel,  born  about  1758, 
son  of  one  of  the  numerous  Buels  of  Litchfield,  Conn., 
but  not  found  in  the  printed  records.  He  had  previously 
married,  in  1783,  Mary  Burns.  They  lived  in  Medford, 
Mass.,  where  both  his  marriages  took  place.  The  records 
state  that  she  died  25  October,  and  was  buried  28  Octo¬ 
ber,  1800,  aged  19,  and  no  further  marriage  appears,  yet 
there  are  births  of  children  of  “Samuel  and  wife”  in 
1808  and  1810,  but  names  are  lacking  both  for  them  and 
for  the  earliest  one  recorded.  He  died  17  February  (or 
20  Feb.),  1813,  aged  55. 

(To  be  continued.') 
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